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Locations for Central Banks f 
Of Home Loan Board Selected In Hawaiian Group 


Of Foreclosures Regional Headquarters Picked as Agency 


Chairman of Home Finance 
Board Asserts Favorable 
Response to Relief Plan 
For Realty Is Received 


Believes Movement 


Will Be Widespread 


Mr. Fort Says That Program Al. 


ready Has Done Much to Re- 
move the Fears of Money 


| 
The 12 cities which will be the seats of 
| the regional Home Loan Banks were named 
; Aug. 27 by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
| Board, which in the same announcement 
declared its intention of opening books for | 
subscriptions to the regional bank capital 
at the earliest possible time. 

Selection of the cities for location of 
the banks constituted the second major 
step taken py the Board in its organiza- 
tion procedure, according to Franklin W. 
Fort, chairman, who stated orally that the 
Board is now virtually assured of being 


able to have the banks in operation by 
Oct. 15. The next action to be taken, aside 


Prepares to Receive Subscriptions 


bership, is the designation of the original 
board of 11 directors for each bank. 
The first board for each bank, under 


ithe law, will be named by the Federal 
Home Loan Board, but after the expiration | 
|of the terms of members-which are stag- 
| gered in length, nine members of succeed- 
|ing bank boards will be elected by the 
{members of the bank and two shall be 
|/named from the Washington headquarters. 


The purpose of this is to place the insti- 
tutions as nearly as may be under private | 


|control, for the statute contemplates that 


private subscriptions shall eventually sup- 


|ply all of the capital, thus allowing the | 


Federal Government to withdraw its origi- | 
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Record Sugar Crop 


Production for Year Estimated 
To Exeed Million Tons 


For First Time 


| SUGAR production in the Hawaiian 
Islands this year, estimated at more 
than 1,000,000 tons, will surpass all pre- 

| vious production records, the Department 

}of the Interior announced in a statement 

made public Aug. 27. 

| The market value of the crop will be 

| between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000. It 


| will not reach the $70,000,000 valuation of | 


| the 900,000-ton crop in 1929 because of 
| lower prices. Production has risen in 10 
|years from 600,000 tons annually. The 
| statement follows in full. text: 

Sugar production in the Hawaiian 
Islands this year will pass the 1,000,000- 
ton mark for the first time in history, ac- 
cording to a report received at the Depart- 


Entered as Second 


Imports 
Decline Half in 
Last Five Years 


Falling Price Levels Are 
Largely Responsible for 
Reduced Value, Declares 
Department of Commerce 


Volume of Receipts 
Is Somewhat Lower 


Demand Maintained Since Most | 
Of Imported Foodstuffs Are 


the Post Office, Washington, D 
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To Be Restricted 


Revenue Bureau Gives Ruling 
On Federal Allowances for 


| Payments to States 


| \JO CREDIT against Federal estate taxes | 
| will be allowed in the future for State 
}estate taxes on intangible property paid 
| to States other than that of the decedent’s 
domicile, the Bureau of Internal Revenue | 
| announced Aug. 27. | 


The revision in practice is made to con- 
form with the Supreme Court decision in | 
the case of the First National Bank of | 
| Boston v. the State of Maine, according | 
| to the Bureau’s announcement, which fol- 
| lows in full text: | 

Estate tax, credit for estate, inheritance, | 


| legacy, or succession taxes paid any State, | 


Territory or the District of Columbia.— | 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70 (1929 edition), | 
as amended. | 
Cullectors of Internal Revenue, Internal 
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of Food (Estate Tax Credits | Effort Is Planned 


To Create Work 
For Unemployed 


Shorter Periods of Labor as 
Way to Spread Jobs Is to 
Be Urged by Business and 
Industrial Committee 


Central Organization 
To Cooperate in Plan 


Other Groups of Economic Cone 


ference Discuss Personnel 


of 7. J se f >I. . . ei 
\from the subseriptions to bank capital by |nal edvances for capital purposes. ment of the Interior today from Law- Not Raised Profitably Here, |, And Plans for Meetings to 


evenue Agents in Charge, and Others | 
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Lenders as to Liquidity 


The Federal Home “Loan Bank has re- | 


ceived “instantaneous and favorable re- 
sponse” to its proposal for a 60-day sus- 
pension of mortgage foreclosure proceed- 
ings by banks and building and loan as- 
sociations in receivership and indications 


are that the policy will be widely fol-| 
to Franklin W. Fort, 


lowed, according 
Board chairman. 

Mr. Fort announced in an oral state- 
ment that he had received replies from 
11 State banking supervisory authorities, 
and all readily agreed to cooperate. The 
proposal previously had been approved by 


John W. Pole, Comptroller of the Cur-| 
rency, who has issued instructions to re-| 
ceivers of national banks, over whom he| 
has jurisdiction, to withhold foreclosure | 
reception | 
given the plan by the officials who con-| 


proceedings. The favorable 


trol State bank receiverships was described 
by Mr. Fort as “most encouraging.” 


Widespread’: Movement 
“It must be remembered,” he added, 


“that we can not reach going banks and} 
building and loan associations and other 


lenders on’ mortgages. The Government 
can not interfere with their operation. 
Yet, the earnest desire shown by those 
who direct the affairs of the closed insti- 
tutions makes me guess that many going 


banks and other concerns will follow along | 
and establish the thing as a rather wide-| 


spread movement.” 
He asserted that the program 
done much already to prove to money- 


lending agencies that they need not fear) 


the lack of liquidity of assets. Removal 
of this fear he considered as one of prime 
necessity,, and added that. if and when 
it were completely accomplished, a big 
step will have been taken in restoring 
normal operating conditions among agen- 


cies to which home owners must look for, 


financing. 
Desire for Liquidity 

“There has been a perfect craze for 
liquidity,” said Mr. Fort. “The Board 
feels it must bend every effort in the di- 
rection of eliminating that feeling. My 
guess is that when the lending agencies 
see that banks in receivership can go 
ahead and pay the regular dividends to 
depositors and creditors by borrowing 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and thus avoid foreclosures, they 
will think twice before they push fore- 
closure proceedings too hard.” ‘ 

Mr. Fort explained that bank receivers 
were having difficulties in some States be- 
cause of restrictions imposed by State 
laws. He referred to a telegram from the 
Superintendent of Banks for Arizona, who 
complained that the State receivers had 
been unable to borrow from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. That was 
because of State laws, he said, and not 
because of a general policy of the Corpo- 
ration or a preference for loans to na- 
tional bank receivers, 


Telegrams Made Public 


Mr. Fort made public the telegrams he 
had received in response to his message, 
dispatched Aug. 26, to all State banking 
supervisory authorities in which he had 
requested their cooperation. The request 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


New Loan Approved 
For Southern Railway 


I. C. C. Also Favors Grant to the 
St. Louis Southwestern 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 27 approved a further loan of 
$7,251,000 to the Southern Railway from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
bringing the total loans to that carrier 
approved by the Commission up to $14,- 
751,000. (Finance Docket No. 9581). 

The Commission also approved $684,450 
of the $1,704,982 sought by the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway and denied its 
approval of a $50,000 loan to the Uvalde 
& Northern Railway... (Finance Docket 
Nos. 9149 and 9560.) 

The Southern originally sought $9,261,- 
000 for the purpose of the present loan, 
but subsequently asked a loan of the 
Railroad Credit Corporation of $2,000,- 
000 to meet in part its interest maturities. 
This loan, if granted, said the Commis- 
sion, will reduce the amount now sought 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. © 

The railroad’s fixed charges maturing 
Sept. 1, 1932, to Jan. 1, 1933, aggregate $9,- 
938,326, and it is to pay these obligations 
that the instant loan was sought. 

The total sum includes $1,125,801 due 
Sept. 1, $4,010,794 due Oct. 1, $842,656 due 
Nov. 1, $57,858 due Dec. 1, and $3,901,214 
due Jan. 1, 1933, for interest on various 
bonds and equipment trust notes, princi- 
pal on equipment trust and rentals. 

The money is to be paid in the follow- 
ing amounts: $3,136,600 on or about Sept. 
26, $842,655 Oct. 26, $57,858 Nov. 26, $3,213,- 
887 on or before Dec, 26, 1932. 

As security for the loan approved by 
the Commission, the road is required to 
pledge $24,019,000 of its development and 
general mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds, 
series A, of 1956; 4,584 shares of the com- 
mon capital stock of the Fruit Growers 
Express Co., and $323,500 par value of the 
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had | 


private institutions eligible for bank mem- | 


Cutting of Budgets 
For School Systems 
Declared Spreading 


Survey Shows That Higher 
Percentage of Cities Are 
Lowering Costs; Salaries 
Bring Greatest Savings 


“American public education is experienc- 
|ing a severe trial,” according to a report 
/on trends in city schoo) finance trans- 
mitted to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and made public Aug. 27. 

The study, which was made by the Na- 
tional Education Association, states that 
“while a number of school systems have 
thus far escaped, many cities are evi- 
dently undergoing a period of forced re-| 
| trenchment which has little real connec- 
| tion with either savings or economies in 





| the exact meaning of those two words.” 
|The following additional information was 
made available from the report: 


Reductions in Salaries 


The conclusions of the report are the 
result of returns from questionnaires on 
school finance for 1932-1933 sent to 3,333 
cities having a population of 2,500 or 
more. Replies have been received from 
42 per cent of the cities. 

Boards of education in 627 cities, or 45.2 
per cent of the 1,388 cities which have 
reported on salaries of teachers, will either | 
maintain or increase their old salary 
| schedule. However, this is a drop from 
1931 figures when 90 per cent of the cities 
|were increasing or maintaining salaries 
paid. This reduction would be even 
greater if it were not for the fact that 
some of the cities maintaining salaries in 
1932-33 withheld increments or made re-| 
ductions in 1931-32, 


Decline in Average Budget 

Budgets of 827 cities were studied and 
the median budget approved for 1932-33 
lis 63 per cent lower than the 1931-32 
| budget. This is the second school year 
in which the trend of education budgets 
has been downward. 

Nine methods of retrenchment other 
than teacher salary cuts are proposed by 
1,231 school systems to meet the revenue | 
shortage in 1932-33. The impact falls 
;most frequently on the classroom teacher. | 
Teaching load has been increased in 485 | 
cities, which was made possible by reduc- | 
ing the number of teachers or appointing 
fewer new teachers. Retrenchment in the | 
purchase of school supplies was frequently | 
mentioned. This has been introduced in 
425 cities. | 


Postponement of Repairs 

The postponement of needed repairs or 
other retrenchment in the maintenance 
program is third on the list, and is men- 
tioned by 341 cities. The operation of the | 
school plant is fourth in order with, with | 
223 cities reporting attempted economies | 
on this item, 
Other items mentioned by 40 cities or 
more include: curtailment of capital out- 
lay, 182 cities; retrenchment in purchase 
ef textbooks and supplementary books, 
173 cities; reduction in expenditutes for 
new furniture and equipment, 118 cities; 
reduction in the number of supervisors, 80 | 
cities; reduction of sick leave allowances, | 
54 cities; 
Reduction in the cost of transporting 
pupils, 49 cities; adjustment of insurance, 
43 cities; reduction of night schools, 42 





| 
| 





| 
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{ship in the banks. 


Pledges for Modernizing Home 


Reasons for Locations Chosen 

A formal statement by the Board, ex- 
planatory of the policies followed in selec- 
tion of regional bank locations, declared 
it was felt necessary to locate the banks 
in States whose institutions were legally 
permitted to acquire stock and member- 
More than 20 States 
now have laws restricting their State in- 
stitutions, such as building and loan as- 
sociations, savings banks, cooperative 
banks and homestead associations and life 
insurance companies from buying stock in 
another institution. Moves are under way 
in many of them, however, according to 
Mr. Fort, to have legislation enacted per- 


| mitting the sort of affiliation contemplated 


by the Home Loan Act. 

The statement also explained that each 
regional bank had been placed in a city 
not the headquarters of either a Federal 
Reserve Bank or a Federal Farm Loan 
Bank. The purpose of the decision result- 
ing in this action, the statement ‘said, 
was to accomplish a further distribution 
and decentralization of major Govefhment 
financial activities. 

Subscription Books to Be Opened 

Neither the statement nor Mr. Fort gave 
any information as to the time when the 
Board will make known the original direc- 
torates of the new banks which automatic- 
ally have a charter in perpetuity under 
the law upon the designation of their 
headquarters. 

The statute requires that subscription 
books for stock in each of the banks shall 
remain. open for 30 days before the bank 
starts business. Mr. Fort pointed out that 
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Trade With Far East 
Lower for Half Year 


Imports of American Cotton, 
Wheat and Flour Increase 
For Period, However 


Consumption of American raw cotton, 
wheat and flour, expanded appreciably in 
the ‘Far East, but total of all exports to 
that area declined 11.1 per cent, to $180,- 
030,000, in the first six months of 1932 
compared with the first half of 1931, ac- 
cording to a statement, Aug. 27, by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Imports from the Far East were cur- 
tailed even more sharply, from $313,338,- 
000 to $197,852,000. Raw silk and crude 


rubber accounted for more than a third 


of this drop. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
During the first half of 1932 merchan- 
dise exported from the United States to 
the Far East amounted to $180,030,000, a 
reduction of $23,822,000, or 11.1 per cent, 


compared with $203,852,000 for the corre- | 


sponding period of 1931. 


Dull markets, declining prices for na- | 


tive commodities, and, in some instances, 
higher tariff rates, which increased the 
cost of American goods, continued to re- 


| Strict trade; while the lower price of silver 


in China and rapidly fluctuating exchange 
rates compelled traders to move cautiously 
in placing orders, especially for the more 
remote interior districts. ; 

Japan's financial difficulties, combined 
with heavy stocks of cotton and the fail- 
ure to expand its business in China, proved 
additional determining factors in limiting 


| the flow of American cotton to these mar- 
Exports of raw cotton in April, May | 
and June to Japan totaled 238,000 bales, | 
jas contrasted with 967,000 bales for Jan- 


kets. 


uary, February and March. 

Despite these conditions, the Orient 
doubled the amount of American raw cot- 
ton consumed and increased purchases of 
wheat and flour, respectively, by 261 and 


5.1 
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N ANALYSIS of the costs of home | 

modernizing campaigns and the re- | 
sultant improvement in property and | 
business in 20 cities throughout the 
country, disclose that such campaigns | 
are excellent investments yielding large | 
dividends, according to information 
made available, Aug. 26, by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

An expenditure of less than cents 
developed property improvement worth 
$14 in*the score of cities, which were 
chosen as typical from a list of 65 that 
have reported results of modernizing 
campaigns to the Department's Home 
Modernizing Committee. 

With an average of 74,000 population, 
the cities each recorded more than $1,- 
000.000 in pledges toward property im- 
vrovement against slightly more than 
$1.000 in enst of the campaign, it was 
pointed out. 

The following .additional information 
was provided: 

The population of the cities studied 
ranged from 10,000 to 300,000, with cam- 
paign costs varying from $100 to $5,000. 
Actual pledges toward property improve- 
ments obtained as a result of the drives | 





* varied 


In 65 Cities Total 49 Millions 


from $40,000 to more than 


$106,000. 

The larger cities seem to spend a little 
less and gain a little more per capita 
than do the small ones conducting cam- 
paigns. The average per capita expendi- 
ture in the 20 cities averaging 174,000 
population was 1.6 cents, and the average 
gain in property improvement per capita 
was $14, 

The cost and pledges in a group of 
five cities, averaging 17,000 in population, 
were about the same as the average for 
all the 20 cities. A group of five large 
cities, averaging 183,000 population, spent 
only 0.9 cents per capita and gained $10. 

The largest campaign, in Portland, 
Ore., a city of 300,000 inhabitants, cost 
each citizen an average of 1.7 cents and 
netted a per capita improvement of 
about $35. 

Naturally each citizen in any city 
does not contribute to the expense of 
a campaign, nor does he share directly 
in the benefit. But no city can spend 
$10,000,000, nor even $100,000, on improv- 
ing its buildings and grounds, without 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


|rence M. Judd, Governor. 

| For four years, he states, the production 
‘ana been within 10,000 tons of that mark 
and unusually favorable conditions this 
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Expansion Predicted 
In Use of State Radio 


For Political Views 


Governor Explains Wiscon- 
sin Experiment in Free 
Extension of Facilities to 


All Party Groups 


periment, the first of its kind ever under- 
taken by a State, allowing all political 
parties to broadcast their campaign views 
on Government free of charge over the 

tate owned stations probably will be fol- 
lowed by other States, Dr. C. M. Koon, 
Specialist in Education by Radio at the 
United States Office of Education, stated 
orally Aug. 27. 

Governor La Follette, in a report on 
radio programs dealing with governmental! 
matters recently transmitted to the Office 
of Education, calls attention to the broad- 
casting of programs sponsored by political 
groups during political campaigns as one 
of three types to be broadcast by the State 
Stations. The other two consist of pro- 
grams giving information on noncon- 
troversial subjects and programs giving 
both sides of controversial subjects. 

Agreement Is Reached 


The reorganization of the Wisconsin 
radio programs on Government was 
brought to the attention of the Office of 
|Education, it was explained, after an 
jagreement had been reached between the 
State-owned stations and leaders of vari- 
ous parties whereby the stations will be 
| used by all parties for campaign pur- 
| poses. 
| Dr. Koon said the experiment introduces 
lan effort to treat impartially party ques- 
| tions by radio and is of great significance. 
| The cost element also is met by the free 
|use of the State-owned stations, he pointed 
out. The State will undertake no censor- 
|ship, but limits the programs to State 
{and national issues. The following addi- 
tional information was supplied: ' 

Equal Opportunity Given 
Representatives of Stations WHA and 
; WLBL have entered into an agreement 
| with leaders of the various political parties 
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Imports of Footwear 
Recede Three-fourths 


Attributed to Reduced Output 
Of Czechoslovakia 


The imports of leather footwear during 
July decreased 73 per cent as compared 
with June. Leather boots and shoes 
dropped from 87,963 to 22,923 pairs; foot- 
wear with fabric uppers from 481,001 to 
324,395 pairs; while slippers and moccasins 
remained normal. 

As approximately 80 per cent of the 
United States shoe imports are of Czech- 
oslovak origin, the present decline may 
| have been indirectly caused by the death 
of the “European shoe king” Bata, as re- 
ports show there was in July a slow- 
down in production, a curtailment of ex- 
ports, and a decreased domestic demand 
in Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovak 
shoes for women and misses imported in 
July (7,969 pairs) represented only one 
tenth of the June quantities (70,938 pairs.) 

United States imports of British shoes 
for men and boys rose from 2,808 to 9,583 
pairs. Reports from the United Kingdom 





but an optimistic trade outlook. In the 
German shoe industry the work on Fall 
orders is not yet well under way which 
has resulted in a general decline im out- 
put.—(Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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mary is classified by 
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Wisconsin's action in launching an ex- | 


Says Department 


Largely because of lower price levels | 
throughout the world, the value of Amer- 
ican imports of foodstuffs has declined 
more than half during the last five fiscal 
years, according to a Department of Com- 
merce statement as of Aug. 29. Coffee, 


Sugar, cocoa, bananas and tea form the 
bulk of the trade. 


The demand for imported foodstuffs will 
always be of considerable importance, it 
was stated, because most of the incoming 
products cannot be grown profitably in 
the United States. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Effect of Price Level 

The valve of United States imports of 
foodstuffs during the past fiscal year ag- 
giegated $460,604.000, as compared with 
$968,525,000 five years ago, a decrease of 
more than half. More than four-fifths 
of the total value of all foodstuffs im- 
ported consisted of tropical or semitropical 
preducts—coffee, sugar, cocoa, bananas, 
and tea, forming the bulk of the trade. 
Less than one-fifth of the value consisted 


approximately one-fourth of the value | 
five years ago. | 

This decline in imports of foodstuffs is | 
largely the result of ‘the lower level of | 
world prices. Owing to the fact that most | 
of the import trade consists of commodi- | 
ties that can not be grown profitably in | 
our country—if at all—the demand for 
these products will always be of consid- 
erable importance. The ratio between | 
the total value of foodstuffs imported and | 
that of total imports remains aleut “Ajie | 
same, the trade in foodstuffs comprising 





show a seasonal decline in shoe production | 


26.6 per cent of the total during the past | 
fiscal year, as compared with 23.4 per cent | 
five years ago. | 

Value of Coffee Imports 


The value of coffee imports during the 
past fiscal year aggregated $149,121,000 
and continued as the leading item in the 
import trade, although showing a heavy 
downward trend and approximating only 
half that of five years ago. This decline 
in value is due entirely to lower prices, 
consumption in the United States having 
shown a slight increase. 

Although the sugar crop of the United 
States is of considerable importance, 
about three-fourths of the sugar con- 
sumed in this country must be imported 
from our island possessions or from for- 
eign countries. The value of the sugar 
trade shows the same downward trend as 
that of other commodities, amounting to 
$107,080,000 during the past fiscal year, 
as compared with $112,087,000 in 1930-31 
and $234,334,000 five years ago. 

Banana Receipts Decline 

Bananas constituted nearly 80 per cent 
of the value of all fresh fruit imported 
during 1931-32, amounting to $26,801,000 
and ranking third in importance among | 
all items of foodstuffs imported. The 
quantity imported during the past year 
fell off 10.5 per cent from that a year) 
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Federal Loan Considered 
For New Orleans Bridge 


The board of directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation had under | 
consideration Aug. 27 an application for 
a self-liquidating loan to finance the New 
Orleans public belt line bridge, construc- 
tion of which has been contemplated for | 
railroad and vehicular purposes for some | 
time. The board announced no decision 
and R..S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans, | 
who appeared before the board to urge | 
the loan, answered inquiries by stating 
orally that the matter is still being dis- 
cussed by the board. 


“TOGIES, metallic grave vaults, dress 
“’ fabrics, cosmetics, canned tomato 
paste and yarn products are involved in 
six stipulation proceedings announced 
as of Aug. 29 by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Certain practices of the 
manufacturers or distributors are to be 
discontinued under the stipulations. 

The following additional information 
was provided by the Commission: 

Names of respondents are omitted as 
is customary in such proceedings, Ohly 
the facts stipulated in each agreement 
are made known. 

The corporation manufacturing sto- 
gies (Stipulation 909) agreed to cease 
using the word “Navana” on labels in 
ways which might confuse buyers into 
believing the products to be made of 
the tobacco grown on the Island of 
Cuba and known commercially as 
“Havana tobacco.” The company also 
agreed to use no other word simulating 





the word Havana as a trade brand. 
Exaggerated statements not war- 
ranted by facts concerning the durabil- 
ity underground of its products, will be 
discontinued by the corporation manu- 
facturing metallic grave vaults (Stipu- 
lation 910). Statements tending to mis- 


Concerned: 

In view- of fhe decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the 
Fitst National Bank of Boston v. State of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 
Improper Lighting 


In Many Factories 


Criticized in Survey 


Inadequate Protection for 
Workers’ Eyes Found in 
Many Factories, Says De- 
partment of Labor 

A large number of industrial plants in 
the United States do not provide proper 


light for their workers, the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor an- 


of competitive products, as compared with | nounced Aug. 27 after a 10-year study of | 


1,300 plants. In consequence the work- 
ers’ eyes are not protected from strain, 
fatigue, and glare. 

The installation of a satisfactory light- 
ing system, it was observed, saves time, im- 
proves the accuracy of work, safeguards 
sight, and reduces accident hazard. 


Thirteen States, however, have devised | 


minimum lighting codes which, in some 


cases having been in operation 14 years, in- | 


dicate that specific lighting regulations are 
practicable and can be applied to indus- 
try. The announcement of the Bureau, 
summarizing a bulletin covering the study, 
follows in full text: 

Results of Federal Survey 

Eyes are the most important tool of 
the industrial worker; on their efficient 
functioning depends most of his useful- 
ness. Yet workers’ eyes are continually 
neglected and abused. Investigations of 
working conditions in about 1,300 indus- 
trial establishments, conducted by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor over a period of 10 years, have 
shown that large numbers of plants have 
yet to solve the problems of securing good 
light, of protecting workers’ eyes from 
strain, fatigue, and glare. 

Recognizing in these findings an urgent 
need for a more general undersanding of 
lighting standards and practices, the Wo- 
men’s Bureau has recently issued a bulle- 
tin prepared by Marie Correll on the sub- 
ject of industrial lighting. The Bureau’s 
interest in lighting problems, it is pointed 
out, arise from its duty as outlined by 
Congress to formulate standards that will 
improve the working conditions of wage- 
earning women and to serve as a clearing 
house on matters pertaining to the 
employment of women. * 


Guide to Lighting Systems 
The bulletin is designed to be of special 


|interest and practical value to employers, 
| workers, and State departments of labor, 


all of whom have contributed to its pro- 
duction. It constitutes a guide for im- 
proving the installation, maintenance, 
and use of lighting systems. 

It acknowledges that lighting is an in- 


| volved technical problem requiring solu- 


tion by trained persons but points out 
that the basic requirements of good 
lighting are few; always the same, and 
possible with equipment easily secured 
and maintained where employers display 
interest in an adequate lighting program. 

For practical use by the average person 
is a partial reprint of the lighting code 
of the American Standards Association 
supplemented by nontechnical explana- 
tions and suggestions. The need to safe- 
guard the eyes because of their ability to 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Variety of Produvts Are Affected 
By Stipulations.on Trade Practices 


wee ey 


lead purchasers into believing that the 
preducts will last 50 years or more, 
underground, when this is not true, and 
advertisements to the effect that such 
products are guaranteed for a half cen- 
tury against the admission of water or 
the effects of corrosion, when these 
aré not the facts, will be discontinued. 

The word “importing” will no longer 
be a part of the corporate name of the 
corporation distributing dress fabrics, 
when the company does not import the 
products it sells, according to Stipula- 
tion 911. Other representations to be 
discontinued are: Use of the picture of 
a building in its advertising so as to 
tend to deceive buyers into believing 
that it owns or occupies the entire 
buildings; use of the words “Silkette,” 
“Silk,” “Supersilk,” “Silk Bengaline,” 
“Crepe,” “Pongee,” or “Taffeta,” tend- 
ing to represent erroneously that the 
products so designated are made of silk 
the product of the cocoon of the silk- 
worm; and use in advertising of the 
words ‘English Broadcloth” so as to 
imply that the cloth from which the 
shirts so described were cut, was im- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


:| panies, 


Formulate Procedure 


| With only one night’s respite following 
jadjournment of the National Conference 
of Business and Industrial Committees, 
| the central organization and the six spe< 
cial committees created through its action 
had begun to square away for promotion 
|of “definite and positive action” 4n varie 
ous lines to carry on the work of economic 
| rehabilitation, including a proposal for 
shorter working periods. The conference 
;met in Washington at the invitation of 
| President Hoover. 

| The central group, headed by Henry M, 
| Robinson, of California, met, Aug. 27, as 
did the committee of which Walter C, 
Teagle, of New Jersey, is chairman, and 
which will devote its attention to ways and 
means of spreading work, for preliminary 
| discussions. Several other committee chair- 
/men conferred informally on matters of 
personnel for the respective committees, 
|and made preliminary suggestions for or« 
ganization sessions. 

Plan for Nation-wide Drive 


Out of the committee for work-sharing 
cante. the oral announcement by Mr, 
| Teagle that a plan had been evolved cone 
| templating the use of shorter working pes 
riods throughout the country “with the 
hope that it will make more than a dent 
in the unemployment situation.” The 
; Teagle committee, although not finally 
|complete as to personnel, adopted the 
slogan “Job security by job spreading,” 
{and made plans for a nation-wide effort 
described by the chairman as compazable 
only to Liberty Loan drives of World 
War days. . GR anerad 

James -H. Douglas, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury and secretary of the cen<« 
tral contact organization, stated orally 
| that “undoubtedly the plan for spreading 
work will be accepted all over the coun« 
try.” He declared the central organiza- 
tion will disseminate all information 
made available to Mr. Teagle’s group to 
the other five committees, and to the Fed- 
eral Reserve District Business and Indus< 
trial Committees which constituted the 
majority of participants in the conference 
of Aug. 26. 

Committees Selecting Personnel 

The chairmen of the other five special 
committees, Daniel Willard, A. W. Robert= 
son, C. M. Woolley, Owen D. Young, and 
C. H. Miller, were engaged in selecting 
personnel for their: respective committees, 

Mr. Robertson, chairman of the com- 
mittee which seeks to bring about an exe 
pansion ~.f capital expenditures by indus- 
try through replacement of obsolete and 
worn-out equipment, issued a call for a 
meeting in Pittsburgh, Aug. ‘29, to which 
he has invited a group of industrial ex- 
ecutives. He explained orally he intended 
to outline to them the views of the na- 
tional conference and to attempt to ar- 
range for actual accomplishment in the 
direction of additional capital expendi< 
tures. 

Such a movement in an industrial area, 
he said, should develop additional manu- 
factures and sales, and to that extent 
increase employment with its consequent 
increase in buying power in the field of 
the consumer. 

Clearing House of Information 

As explained by Mr. Robinson and Mr, 
Douglas, the central committee, which is 
to have headquarters in Washington, with 











[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Railroads Exempted 
From Tax on Power 


Revenue Bureau Rules Infors 
mally on Use as Carriers 


Railroads will not have to pay the 3 
per cent electrical energy tax of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1932 on power furnished to 
them as common carriers, the Bureau of 
Internal Kkevenue announced Aug. 27 in 
an informal ruling. 

The exemption includes the energy fure- 
nished the railroads for use in their shops, 
yards and stations, including union sta= 
| tions, but it does not extend to energy 
supplied to railroad office buildings or of- 
fices; according to the ruling, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Relating to Regulations 42, Section 6126: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
July 5, 1932, in which you make inquiries 
as to whether the tax on electrical energy 
jis applicable to that furnished your com= 
pany in the conduct of its business as @ 
}common carrier by railroad. 

The tax imposed under section 616 of 
the Revenue Act of 1932 is applicable to 
all electrical energy furnished the con- 
sumer except (1) electrical energy fur 
nished for industrial consumption, e.g., that 
used in manufacturing, processing, min= 
ing, refining, shipbuilding, building con- 
struction, etc., and (2) that furnished for 
| other uses which likewise can not be classed 
jas dofhestic or commercial, such as use by 
| public utilities, water works, irrigation com- 
telegraph, telephone, and radio 
;}communication companies, railroads, other 
;}common carriers, educational institutions 
not operated for private profit, churches, 
and charitable institutions. However, elec- 
trical energy is subject to tax if con- 
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Prices Advance 
In Reserve Area 
_ Of San Franeisco 


Average for Farm Products 
Higher Than for Other 
Commodities, | Monthly 
Review States 


Francisco, Calif, Aug. 27.—Com- 
moaiy price advances in the twelfth Fed- 
eral reserve district during July were larger 
on the average for farm products than for 
other commodities, according to the 
monthly review of business conditions, 
just made public by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco. 

The district summary 
text: 
elfth District business activity was 
daset the same in July as in the preced- 
ing two months. Seasonal changes were 
recorded in measures of industrial produc- 
tion, while slightly more than the usual 
decline in trade activity was indicated. 
Credit demands were met without difficulty 
and credit extended by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco declined mod- 
erately. Wholesale prices for a number of 
commodities important in the Twelfth Dis- 
trict increased further between the middle | 
of July and Aug. 20. 
Weather Favorable to Crops 


follows in full 


Farming activities were favored by ex- | 


cellent weather conditions during July, 
except in the wheat growing areas of 
eastern Oregon where some damage was 
caused by strong winds. Aug. 1 estimates 
indicated that production of grains and 
deciduous fruits would be larger than in 
1931 and that field crops, with the ex-| 
ception of hay, would be smaller. The 1932 
barley harvest was exceptionally large. It 





was predicted that the Valencia orange | || 


crop would slightly exceed 1931 produc- 
tion, while a 
continued to be expected. 


Volume of agricultural 


receding year, despite 
Dorage stocks and prospects of larger | 
than average yields. 


an abundance of range forage. Advances 
ene * ae te products than for other | 
commodities. | 
Production of Petroleum | 
Production of petroleum in California, 
which continued under voluntary restric- 


tion, averaged slightly lower in July than | |) 


in June, but increased in the first half 
of August. A substantial reduction in) 


stocks of gasoline accompanied a small | | 


decrease in refinery operations. Produc-| 


tion of lumber and cement, when ad- |} 


justed for seasonal factors, changed little 
from the low levels of recent months. 
Although the value of engineering con- 
tracts awarded in July increased sharply 
as a result of Federal Government pro)- 
ects, building permits were smaller in| 
value than in June. Flour milling declined, 
after seasonal adjustment. 


lower than in 1931. Employment in- 
creased seasonally and wage reductions 
apparently were less numerous than in 


earlier months of the year. 


Retail Trade Unchanged | 

The value of retail sales remained prac- | 
tically unchanged during July, after allow-| 
ance for seasonal factors, while sales at) 
wholesale and registrations of new auto-| 
mobiles declined, contrary to-the usual! 
tendency during that month. Decreases) 


in freight car-loadings were smaller than ||| 


is customary during July. Intercoastal) 
traffic increased less than is usual from) 
June to July. | 

A larger volume of funds was supplied | 
to the 12th District commercial bank-| 
ing structure during the four weeks 
ended Aug. 17, than in the preceding} 
month. Gains through the gold settle- 
ment fund and expenditures of the 
United States Treasury in excess of col- 
lections in the District more than offset, 
declines in reserve bank credit. The in-| 
creased supply of funds was used in part} 
to meet demand by the public for addi- 
tional currency, the remainder accumu- | 
lating as increased member bank reserves. | 

Total deposits of reporting member | 
banks moved upward from late July lev- 
els, reflecting increased Government de- 
posits. Time and net demand deposits 
of banks did not change appreciably, while 
loans declined moderately. 


reduction in the lemon crop | 


products mar- | 


tinued to be smaller than in the | |) 
wader generally large ||| 


The condition of | 
livestock improved considerably reflecting ||) 


July were larger on the |} 


Canning fac- |] 
tories: operated on schedules substantially | 


« 


. 


Arrivkls of American cotton at Rotterdam 
increase. 


. Page 6, col. 2 
Large increase in imports of psyllium seed 
noted in recent years, says Department of 


Commerce, 
Export trade in plywood oth Bg . 
ex; , ace 
cording to Department of Commerce. 4 


Page 2, col. 
Increase in exports of industrial machiner. 
is shown for Jay. y 
Page 2, col. 1 


Agriculture and Food 


Products 


Far East increases imports of American 
cotton, wheat and flour in first half of 1 
despite decline in exports and imports of al! 
commodities. 

Page 1, col. 3 


Record sugar one of more than 1,000,000 
tons predicted in Hawaii. oa. 4 


1, . 
Import trade in foodstuffs declines half in 
five years, says Department of Sere, 8 
Page 1, ; 
anization of Commodities Pinance Cor- 
poration completed. a ono 


Page 6, 
Cotton ginning rates to be fixed in Okla- 


homa. 

; lonal louver” Seite 
region agricultu ci 
ite iscussed 


are di f 
Page 3, col. 1 
Chinese crop outlook improv by recent 


rains in = Valley, according to De- 
partment of Commerce. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Federal Courts 


Loss on worthless stock held not to be 
capital loss; full text of decision by Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, in Echols 
v. Commissioner. 

e 4, col, 1 

Claims of two patents covering safety 
razor and blade held valid and infringed, 
sale of biade alone for use with patented 
razor being found to constitute contributory 
infringement; Gillette Safety Razor Co. vy. 
Hawley Hardware Co.; District Court, Dis- 
trict of Connecticut; opinion continued. 

Page 4, col. 3 


Plans for 
agency in Wichi 


Foreign Relations 


Ambassador Mellon confers with President 
on European situation and forthcoming 
world economic conference. 

Page 3, col. 6 


Changes in the Foreign Service are an- 


nounced by the State partment. 
Page 3, col. 3 


General Business Conditions 


Business conditions abroad analyzed by 
Department of Commerce. 


Aviation’ 


Four cities planning municipal airports, 
says Department of Commerce. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Banks and Banking 


“Moratorium plan” for reopening closed 
State banks extended to 18 institutions, Ok- 
lahoma Bank Commissioner announces. 


Page 7, col. 7 
Aid of 11 States offered in plan of Chair- 
man of Federal Home Loan Bank to delay 


mortgage foreclosures for 60 days. 
1, col. 1 


e 
Home Loan Bank Board selects cities for 
regional headquarters. 


Page 6, col. 5 
Weekly review of domestic trade issued by 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 7, col. 3 

Check collections lower in Kansas City 

area, but gains are recorded in farm prices 
and crop prospects are said to be good. 

y Page 7, col. 4 

Commodity price advances noted in 

monthly review of conditions by Federal 


Page 1, col. 2 
Individual debits decline during week. 
Page 7, col. 4 
Changes in status of State bank members 
of the reserve system. . s 4 
e 7, col. 


Private bank loan approvedby ‘Nicaraguan Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 
Congress, according to rtment of State. Page)2, col. 1 
Page 3,.col. 6 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Consiruction - 


Pledges for modernizing homes in 65 cities 
total $49,000,000; property improvements ef- 
fected a ratio of $14 to 2 cents for cost of 
campaigns, says partment of Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 2 

Reconstruction loan considered for New 
Orleans bridge. 

Page 1, col. 5 


Corporation Finance 


Information service of Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic.Commerce as aid to silk and 
rayon industries described by Chief, Silk and 
Rayon -Section, Textile Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Government Finance 


Comparative analysis of receipts and ex- 
penditures at United States Treasury at 
close of business Aug. 25. 

Page 7, col. 5 


Health 


Precautions against occurrence of rabies 
and treatment to prevent hydrophobia dis- 
cussed by Commissioner of Public Health, 
State of Oklahoma. 8 

, col. 1 


e 
Mo rtality rate for week in cities below 

that of year ago. 
Page 5, col. t 


Stability reached in specialization in med- 
ical field, says Committee on Costs of Med- 


ical Care. 
Page 3, col. 1 





Interstate Commerce Commission approves 
loans to Southern Railway and St. Louis 
Southwestern but denies approval of loan to 
Uvalde & Northern. ‘ is 

e 1, col. 


Reconstruction loan consi for New 
Orleans bridge. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Credit Information 


Organization of Commodities Finance Cor- 
poration completed. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Current Law 
Latest decisions of Federal and State 


eons. Page 4, col, 2| Insurance 
7 Life insurance policies in force written by 
r Treation counpanies eperating in New York State total 
Cutting of school budgets spreading | $90,000,000,000. 
amo: cities, according to results of survey | 
submitted to Office of Education. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Qualifications for instructors in adult edu- | 
cational courses described by- Director ~ of 
Education, State of California. 


Page 5, col. 1 

Washington State Supreme Court holds 10 

per cent restriction on investments does not 

apply to insurance company’s checking ac- 
count. 

Page 5, col. 7 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 6 


Page 8, col. 6 | 
Government books and publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 | 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Fxnorting and Importing Labor 


Far East increases Imports of American 
cotton, wheat and flour in first half of 1932 
despite decline in exports and imports of all 
commodities. 


State aid to unemployed industrial work- 
ers in Pennsylvania described by Secretary 
| of Labor and Industry, Commonwealth of 
Page 1, col. 3| Pennsylvania. 

Decline of three-fourths in imports of 
footwear dur month attributed to re- Industrial fatalities in Ohio below level of 
duced output of Czechoslovakia. | year ago although showing increase for 

Page 1, col. 4| month. 


Page 8, col. 3 


Import trade in foodstuffs declines half in | 
five years, says Department of Commerce. | 
| Page 1, col. 5 
| Value of crude oil exports for month! 
greater than year ago despite decline in| 
volume. | 

Page 6, col. 2) 

Exports of paper and paper products de- | 
cline for first six months of 1932. 

Page 2, col. 2° 


Page 5, col. 6 
Nation-wide drive to spread employment 
by means of shortening period of work is 
planned by Business and Industrial Com- 
mittee of President’s Conference. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Many industrial plants have 
lighting. Department of Labor says after 10- 
year study. 





Page 1, col. 6 


Exports of Paper and Paper Products 


Decline for First Six Months of 1932’ For Home Loan Banks. 


Led by a 72 per cent reduction in ship- while exports of newsprint, cash register 
ments of wall paper, American exports of | and book paper, not coated, were each 27 
all paper and paper products declined 30| per cent below, a notable feature of the 


per cent to $8,534,099 in the first half of last-mentioned being an increase of 60 per 


| 1932 compared with the first six months|cent to China and 38 per cent to New| 


of 1931, according to a Department of | Zealand. 
Commerce statement as of Aug. 29. | More moderate decreases occurred in 
Several items, 


improper | 


« READERS’ SUMMARY 


Less than 10 per cent ¢ 


total wages of 
workers at Hoover 


paid in scrip, 
and then only as credit to workers between 
pay days, says Interior Department, 


3, col. 7 
Unemployed in comeny exempt from 
retio Nae, Department of Commerce in- 
rmed. 


Page 2, col. 1 
Machinery 


Increase in puperts of industrial machinery 
is shown for July. 
Page 2, col. 1 


Mines and Minerals 


Bituminous coal production increased in 
week, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Motor Transport 


Oklahoma Ceeperation Commission re- 
vokes ofder fixing motor transportation 
freight rates between Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. 

Page 6, col. 2 


Municipal Finance 


Taxpayers in 190 Virginia towns shown to 
be paying $22.60 a year per capita for cost of 
town government. 

Page 4, col. 2 


Patents 


Claims of two patents covering safety 
razor and blade held valid and infringed, 
sale of blade alone for with patented 
razor being found to constitute contributory 
infringement; Gillette Safety Razor Co. v. 
Hawley Hardware Co.; District Court, Dis- 
trict of Connecticut; opinion continued. 

Page 4, col. 3 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Oklahoma court refuses to restrain seizure 
of oil leases for overproduction. 
Page 5, col. 2} 
Value of crude oil exports for month | 
greater than year ago despite decline in 
volume. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Prisons 


Helpful supervision of actions of paroled 
convicts as aid to social rehabilitation dis- 
cussed by Director of Parole, Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, State of New 


Jersey. 
Page 8, col. 5 
Postal Service 


Light canceilations found not to be read- 
ily visible on new purple 3-cent stamps. 
Page 2, col. 6 | 

‘ 





President 


The President's day at the Execusye 
Offices. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Production Statistics 


Bituminous coal production increased in 
week, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Public Service 


Immoderate reductions of pay of civil 
service employes calculate to impair admin- 
istration of public business, says Chairman 
of Tax Commission, State of Kansas. 


Page 8, col. 1 
Public Utilities 


Associated Gas & Electric Co. representa- 
| tives confer with chairman of Federal Power 
Commission on order involving purported 
sale of Clarion River Power Co. 

Page 5, col. 2 
from testimony June 30 by 
Charles Nodder, examiner, at Federal Trade 
—* inquiry into power and gas 
utilities. 


Excerpts 


Page 5, col. 4 

Kentucky sues Louisville Gas & Electric 

Co. for collection of $1,000,000 of back taxes. 

Page 5, col. 6 

| Federal Trade Commission to resume util- 
ities inquiry Sept: 13. 

Page 5, col. 2 

| Authority to disconnect gas service pipe 
| upheld in Kentucky. 


‘Radio 


| Inmereased use of State-owned radio facil- | 
ities for political broadcasting predicted by 
Federal specialist in discussing explanation 
of Wisconsin experiment. 


Page 5, col. 7 


Page 1, col. 4 

Spptensions received by Radio Commis- 
sion. 

Page 3, col. 4! 

in Germany -exempt from 

Department of Commerce in- 





Unemployed 
| Tadio tax, 
| formed. 


} 





Page 2, col. 1 


‘Locations Selected 


|Prepare to Open Books for 
| Subscription of Stock 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|this enabled the institutions of the re- 
spective districts which are eligible to be- 


» » » 


Railroads 


Texas railroad authorized to abandon seg- 
ment of line, 
Page 6, col. 3 


Interstate Commerce Somastegen, approves 
loans to Southern Railway afd 8t. Louis 
Southwestern but denies approval of loan to 
Uvalde & Northern. 

7 Page 1, col. 1 


tax on 
electricity furnished them as common car- 
riers; Bureau of Internal Revenue rules in- 


formally. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Final valuation given Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


vi 
whic! 
service. 


Railroads exempt from Federal 


Page 6, col. 1 


mia to study law as defining extent to 
railroads must maintain minimum 


Page 5, col. 2 

Minnesota grants 30-day extension for 
publication of new intrastate rates. 

Page 6, col. 6 


Scientific Research 


Experiments by Smithsonian fnstitution 
demonstrate that shorter wave lengths of 
ultraviolet rays are dangerous to life. 

Page 2, col. 7 





Shipping 


New data published on Delaware River 


| ports below Philadelphia. 


Page 6, col. 4 


Social Welfare 


More than $13,000,000 spent for relief in 
10 months in New Jersey, according to sur- 
vey by State emergency relief director. 

Page 6, col. 7 


State Courts 


Washington State Supreme Court holds 10 
per cent restriction on investments does not 
apply to insurance company’s checking ac- 
count, 

Page 5, col. 7 


State Finance 


Decrease of $1,500,000 in revenue from 
State corporation franchise tax estimated 
for 1931 by California Franchise Tax Com- 
missioner. 

Page 4. col. 6 

More than $13,000,000 spent for relief in 
10 months in New Jersey, according to sur- 
vey by State emergency relief director. 

Page 6, col. 7 


Tariff 


Tariff developments of week announced by 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Taxation 


Loss on worthless stock held not to be 
capital loss; full text of decision by Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, in Echols 
v. Commissioner. 

: Page 4, col. 1 

Railroads exempt from Federal tax on 
electricity furnished them _as common car- 
riers, Bureau of Internal Revenue rules in- 
formdfly. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Immoderate reductions of pay of civil 
service employes calculate to impair admin- 
istration of public business, says Chairman 
of Tax Commission, State of Kansas. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Taxpayers in 190 Virginia towns shown to 
be paying $22.60 a year per capita for cost of 
town government. 

Page 4, cel. 2 

Decrease of $1,500,000 in revenue from 
State corporation franchise tax estimated 
for 1931 by California Franchise Tax Com- 
missioner. 

Page 4, col. 6 

Kentucky sues Louisville Gas & Electric 
Co. for collection of $1,000,000 of back taxes. 

Page 5, col. 6 

Reyenue Bureau issues ruling on Federal 
estate tax credits allowed for payments to 
States. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Unemployed in Germany .exempt from 
radio tax, Department of Commerce in- 


formed, 
Page 2, col. 1 


s 
Trade Practices 
Variety of products affected by Federal 


| Trade Commission agreements for discon- 


tinuance of certain trade practices. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Calendar of hearings for week before Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
; Page 5, col. 6 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Compensation claimant in Nebraska held 
Mable for fees of medical experts testifying 
in case. 

Page 6, col. 1 


financial instrumentalities set up by the 
Government. 


activity before the Board is the arrange- 
{ments for opening subscription books for 
| stock, which will be done in the immediate 
| future.” 
| Location of Banks 

Following is the complete list of cities 
| Selected by the Board for location of the 
| regional banks, together with States mak- 
ing up the district and the capital assigned 
each bank as previously announced by the 


toilet paper, filing folders, index cards, and |COme members of and to borrow from the | 


| Board: 


|and waterproof papers, overissue and old 


Increase Noted in Exports |recorded advances, but decreases ranging 


Of Industrial Equipment all other lines, it was pointed out. Im- 
: ports were down 23 per cent to $50,768,028 

Exports of United States industrial ma- jn the first half of the year, with incoming 
chinery during July totaled $4,280,000, | newsprint valued at $45,200,333, against 


compared with $4,070,000 in June, a rise | ¢59 336.155 in the corresponding period of 
of 5 per cent, according to the Industrial ja.¢ year. 


Machinery Division. 

This advance was made possible by an 
improvement in shipments abroad of 
items comprising the mining, oil well and} 
pumping machinery group, as well as) products during the first half of 1932 were 
slight gains in sales of steam engines and | Valued at $8,534,099, a decrease of 17 per 
textile machinery, it was stated. }cent from the preceding six months, and 

There was a decline in the foreign de-|30 per cent from the $12,125,865 for the 
mand for metal-working machinery which | corresponding six months of 1931. 
slumped from about $1,000,000 in June to; In comparison with the 1931 first half- 
$715,000 in July, it was pointed out. Trade | year, shipments of greaseproof and water- 
in the remaining items, including indus-| proof papers showed a loss of 15 per cent 
trial sewing machinery, shoe machinery in quantity and a gain of 2 per cent in 
and the miscellaneous classification of| value; those of overissue and old news- 
“other industrial machinery” remained | papers, an increase of 17 per cent, both in 
fairly constant.—(Department of Com- | quantity and value; and those of surface- 
merce.) coated papers, gains of 173 per cent in 


Declines and Increases 
The statement follows in full text: 


including greaseproof | 
| 


as high as 72 per cent were reported in| 


United States exports of paper and paper | 


other office forms, cash register and adding | 


| 25 to 30 per cent. 
Exports of Paper Base Stocks \ 


Exports of paper base stocks were val- 
| ued at $1,536,774 during the period under 
| review, a decrease from the $1,609,449 in 
| the 1931 first half-year. Those of sulphite 
| wood pulp, which accounted for $1,082,158 
| of the total exports in this group, showed 
|@ gain of 22 per cent over the first six 
| months of last year. 
| “Other wood pulp” exports continued to 
| decline heavily, registering a decrease of 
| 76 per cent, while those of pulpwood fell 
; to less than half of last year’s figure for 
| the first six months. Exports of soda 
pulp and rags and other paper base stocks 
suffered decreases less than 30 per cent. 

Declines in Imports 


Imports of paper and paper products in 
the first six months this year were valued 


}23 per cent and 15 per cent, respectively, 
when compared with the $66,095,703 in the 


at $50,768,028, representing decreases of | 


first six months of 1931, and the preced- | 


banks to arrange the necessary formalities | 
newspapers, and surface-coated papers,|machine paper, which increased by from |! Stock purchase. If the eligible insti- 


tutions fail to subscribe sufficiently to pro- 
vide the capital previously fixed for each 
regional bank, then Government money, 
furnished by the Reconstruetion Finance 
Corporation, will be supplied up to $125,- 
000,000. 

In arranging the districts, the Board 
prescribed capital for each district, the 
total for the 12 banks being $134,000,000. 
Mr. Fort had information showing that 
pledges have been taken by civic leaders 
in numerous areas toward supplying the 
needed capital, but he said his list was not 
complete and he declined, therefore, to 
disclose the total. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 


“The law creating the Federal Home 


'Loan Bank System directed the Board to 


divide the nation into districts ‘with due 
regard to the convenience and customary 
course of business of the institutions eligi- 


ble to and likely to subscribe for stock | 
of a Federal Home Loan Bank to be} 
formed under this act.’ In selecting cities | 


| States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connec- 
| ticut; capital, $12,500,000. 
District No. 2—Newark, N. J., for the 
| States of New York and New Jersey, to- 
|gether with Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islandg; capital, $20,000,000. 
District No. 3—Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
| States of Delaware, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia; capital, $12,500,000. 

District No. 4—Winston-Salem, N. C., for 
|the States of Maryland, Virginia, North 





District No. 1—Cambridge, Mass., for the | 





|| | 3-cent postage stamps, it has been found | 








“With this problem behind it, the next | 





| Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida | 
jand Alabama, with District of Columbia; | 


| capital, $10,000,000. 


District No. 5—Cincinnati, Ohio, for the 
| States of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee; | 


| capital, $15,000,000. 
| District No. 6—Indianapolis, Ind., for the 
| States of Michigan and Indiana; capital, 
| $8,000,000. 

District No. 7—Evanston, Il., for the 
States of Wisconsin.and Illincis; capital, 
$15,000,000. 
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Soft Coal Output 


Increases in Week 


Decline of 6 Per Cent Is Shown 
In Anthracite Production 
For Same Period 


Bituminous coal production registered 
another substantial increase during the 
week ended Aug. 20. The total output is 
estimated at 4,950,000 ri@t tons, a gain 
of 275,000 tons, or 5.9 per cent, over the 
preceding week. Production during the 
same week in.1931 amounted ‘to 7,116,000 
tons, The latest figures of bituminous 
consumption cover the three months April 
to June, 1932, during which the total of 
consumption plus exports averaged 4,884,- | 
000 tons a week. (See Quarterly Report 
on Commercial Stocks of Coal No. 44.) 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite 
during the week ended Aug. 20 is estimated 
at 622,000 net tons, a decrease of 44,000 
tons, or 66 per cent. This compares with 
an output of 929,000 tons in the same 
week of 1931. 

The total production of beehive coke is 
estimated at 9,100 tons for the week.— 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Light Cancellations 
Not Readily Visible 
On Purple Stamps 


Postmasters Urged to Ink) 
Machines Regularly to 
Prevent Reuse of New 3- 
cent Postage Issue 


Because cancellation marks sometimes | 
are not clearly visible on the new purple | 


possible for a single 3-cent stamp to be} 
used and reused, according to information | 
made available Aug. 27 at the Post Office 
Department. 


' 

The deep purple of the new stamp | 
blends somewhat with the color of can- | 
celling ink, it was explained, and the De- 
partment has found that after cancelling | 
machines have been used for some time 
with one inking, cancellations are often | 
invisible on the purple ink of the new; 


Ultra-Violet Rays 
Of Shorter Length 


Dangerous to Life 


‘Certain Waves Beyond Vis- 
ible Light Range. Found 
~By Smithsonian Institu- 


tion to Kill Plant Issue 


The effect of different wave-lengths of 
light upon plant tissue has been studied 
recently by biologists of the Smithsonian 
Institution, according to an announcement 
just issued by the Institution. 

Certain ultra-violet lights were found 
to have little or no effect upon plant 
algae, it was found, while other wave- 
lengths killed the algae almost immedi- 
ately. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Invisible death takes its own photograph. 

A literal “death spectrum” was produced 
in experiments on the effects of various 
wave lengths of ultra-violet light on a 
living organism just reported upon by the 


Smithsonian Institution. 
Effect of Various Rays 

Dr. Florence E. Meier, Smithsonian bi- 
ologist, covered glass plates with uniform 
growths of algae—green, microscopic, one- 
celled plants. Then she: exposed these 
plates, for varying periods, to different 
wave lengths lying just beyond the range 
of visible light. The result was a pat- 
tern approaching the familiar spectrum 
photograph of the physicist. Some wave 
lengths left the algae uninjured. Others 
killed them, leaving white lines across the 
plate marking the area of exposure, Al- 
lowance was made for the intensity of 
the light for the different wave lengths. 

The death spectrum is of considerable 
interest because of the information it 
gives concerning the distribution of death- 
dealing wave lengths in the light spectrum. 
These all lay just beyond those wave 
lengths received by living things on the 
earth’s surface from the sun. The ex- 
periment indicates what dire effects to life 
on earth might result from a slight upset 
of the balance in the upper atmosphere, 
which determines what wave lengths 
penetrate through. 


Ozone Filtration 
Just beyond the visible violet light in 





issue. 
Regular Inking Urged 


Notices have been sent to postmasters | 
throughout the country, urging that ma-| 
chines be inked regularly in order that! 
cancellations be clearly visible. 

The following additional information | 
was made available: 

The Department has no means of de- 
termining just how widespread among 
mailers is the practice of using stamps 
over again, but has found stamps once 
cancelled that might readily have been 
used again without exciting suspicion 
unless they are examined closely. 

Someone might receive a ‘letter, 
ficials say, notice that the stamp showed 
no cancellation, tear if off, and glue it| 
on another letter. If the second letter 
happened to go through, a cancelling ma- | 
chine when the ink was low, there would | 
always be the chance that for the sec- 
ond time the cancellation would not} 
show up, and the recipient of this let- 
ter could attach the twice-used stamp) 
to a third letter. 


New Color Is Cause 


During rush hours in post offices, while 
thousands of letters are going through | 
the cancelling machines, markings will 
become light unless the ink is renewed. | 
Under close examination, it has been : 
found that two cancellations may be} 
made on a single stamp, with neither | 
being plain enough to be visible without | 


of- | 





| close scrutiny. | 


Using the old green and red stamps, | 
there was never any danger of invisible | 
cancellations, for no matter how low the| 
ink in the machine was, it would always | 
stand out against the green or red back- 
ground. 

The only solution to the problem is to| 
have postmasters see that their machines | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] | 


= 


the spectrum lies the broad band of in- 


| visible ultra-violet light, including wave 


lengths below 4,000 Angstrom units. (An 
Angstrom unit is one ten-millionth of a 
millimeter.) But in sunlight received o 
the earth’s surface this range stops short 
at about 2,950 Angstrom units. This con- 
stitutes the range of invisible radiation to 
which life has been adjusted during the 
long process of its evolution. 

If shorter wave lengths came through 
in any great quantity, life on earth, in 
its present form, would be impossikle be- 
cause of the destructive action of the 
shorter rays. Actual life is possible only 


| because of the ozone formed in the upper 
jlayers of the atmosphere by the action 


of the short wave lengths of the ultra- 
violet of sunlight on oxygen. Thus ozone 
Serves as a light filter, barring the way 
of the shorter, destructive rays. 
Quantitative Effects 
“Throughout the ages,” say sthe Smith- 


}sonian report of the experiment, “living 
|Organisms have probably become adapted 
| to solar radiation as it is received on the 
| earth’s Surface and very possibly with the 
same spectrum limit due to ozone. 


It is, 
therefore, not surprising that radiation of 
wave lengths shorter than the solar limit 
produce unusual effects. While large 
amounts of ultra-violet of certain wave 
lengths are lethal, it is possible that very 
small amounts of the same wave lengths 
may not be lethal but, on the contrary, 
stimulating to the growth of green algae.” 

Actually, Dr. Meier found, wave lengths 
shorter than 3,022 Angstrom units killed 
the algae. This is just on the edge of the 
spectrum region received from the sun 
on the earth’s surface. Longer ultra- 
violet wave lengths had no appreciable 
lethal effect on the algae. Yet, according 
to the thermocouple measurements, the 
miscroscopic plants were subjected to a 
greater intensity of radiation at the longer 
wave lengths. 
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quantity and 12 per cent in value. |ing six months. 


r All other exports of paper and paper | 
Unemploy ed Are Exempt products declined both in quantity and 
From German Radio Tax. value; tissue and crepe papers and vul- 
canized fiber sheets, strips, and tubes suf- 
Unemployed persons are exempt from | fering least. The heaviest decrease is re- 
paying the German radio tax of two marks|corded in paper hanging (wall paper), 
per month, a report to the Electrical | which showed a loss of 72 per cent. 
Equipment Division of the Commerce De-| This significant decline was closely 
partment declares. The blind and war|paralleled by the decreases registered in 
invalids are other classes of the popula-| wall board of paper or pulp, blotting pa- 
tion who can own radio sets without pay-| per, and sheathing and building paper, 


Imports of newsprint 
were valued at $45,200,333, againct $58,- 
| 336,155 in the eorresponding period la 
year. 

,Cigarette paper imports were also com- 
paratively low, falling over $750,000 short 
by a like comparison. Moreover, greatly | 


\for the location of regional banks, there- | ,, District No. 8—Des Moines, Iowa, for the | 
' + 4 'States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
|fore, the Board felt it its duty to locate | Minnesota, Iowa ‘and Missouri; capital 

St| the banks in cities in States whose insti- | ’ ™ , ’ 


| tutions were legally authorized to purchase | $7,500,000. 


| District No. 9—Little Rock, Ark., for the | 
peat ihre thle coud be sesomplinhed | States of Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, | 


’ , ‘Texas and New Mexico; capital, $10,000,000. 
reduced imports were not confined to|,, “4S ® second policy, the Board felt that | pistrict No. 10—Topeka, Kans., for the 
newsprint and cigarette paper, but in this | thete were a sufficient number of eligible | states of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
category were also included other wrap-| #4 available cities outside of the Federal | anq Colorado; capital ‘$7,500,000. 

ping paper, writing and drawing paper,| Reserve and Federal Land Bank cities to|  pistrict No. 11—Portland, Ore., for the 
uncoated paper, decorated or embossed, |Mable it to carry out a further distribu-| states of Montana, Washington, Oregon, | 
ing fees. (German mark equal to about | while in the group which suffered losses | writing paper and envelope combinations, “40m and decentralization of the major | tqaho, Utah, and Wyoming, together. with 
23 cents U. S.) from 45 to 50 per cent were ineluded| surface coated papers, tissue and crepe| ~~~ ——— | Alaska; capital $6,000,000. 

On July 1 of this year the total number cover paper, paper towels and napkins,| papers, pulpboard in rolls, paperboard, | from Germany and Norway, while Sweden| District No. 12--Los Angeles, Calif., for | 
of German radio subscribers was 4,119,531, | other paper board and fiber insulating lath | pulpboard and cardboard, hanging paper and Canada lost, as compared with the|the States of California, Nevada and Ari- 
a decline of 1.2 per cent as compared with or board. | (wall paper), duplex: decalcomania paper, first half of 1931. zona, with the Territory of Hawaii; capi- | 
the figure for the preceding quarter. Ap-| Items which were from 35 to 40 per cent|not printed, paper boxes and papier-| The same situation prevailed in imports | tal, $10,000,000. 
proximately 10 per cent of the radio sets| below last year’s figures included box-| mache and pulp manufactures. of bleached sulphite pulp in that the! Lens | 
in use are exempted from the Government | board, bristols and bristol board, envelopes,| Increases were confined to kraft wrap-| quantity showed little fluctuation, but the} Automotive Exports Maintained 
tax, the report shows. (Department of|paper bags, and fancy writing papers;| ping paper, in which the quantity im-| value decreased by 22 per cent, the con- July automotive exports totaled $6,678,- 
Commerce). = Se ported was 67 per cent higher and the | signments from Finland and Norway being y 1 po aaa 

| value 22 per cent, and to leather board tably high 090, a decline of 1.8 per cent from the $6, 

| 27,675,000 square feet, our exports then|+.:+ an4 wall board, which sho ot = notably higher. | 809,301 in June, 1932, and 47 per cent be- 
| going to 31 foreign countries; in 1931 our | (0.4. of 37 per cent in ‘ “to ea n-/ Imports of unbleached sulphate wood|jow July, 1931 ($12,821,947). Passenger 
| total exports of plywood amounted to 33,- a oe ye t d -s _ lut there! pulp showed an increase of 45 per cent|car and truck shipments numbered 2,921 
500,000 square feet with the number of | ¥95 # Bet) ORs GOPreAse. O quantity. | in quantity and 15 per cent in value, while|and 1,857, respectively, compared with 
foreign destinations having risen to 42, Imports of Paper Base Stocks |in the case of bleached sulphate, a 36 per| 2.922 and 1,378 in June. Low-priced pas- 
Progressive expansion in United States it was stated. | Importations of paper base stocks de- cent decrease occurred ir quantity and 20|senger cars increased from 2,499 to 2,682; | 
export trade in plywood is shown in 4 The expansion in the number of foreign | creased sharply, to $28,138,393 from $39,-| per cent in value, receipts from Finland | trucks of 1 to 1% ton capacity, from 1,036 | 
study just completed by Leighton H. outlets for American plywood shown py | 919,893 in the preceding six months and| losing ground by 50 per cent. Those from! to 1,532. Outstanding July gains (June in 
Peebles, Chief of the Lumber Division, these figures is significant, Mr. Peebles de- | $35,273,393 in the corresponding period last} Sweden also declined greatly. parenthesis) occurred in: Spark plugs, 855,- 

The first year that this item was seg- clares, indicating as it does that United | year. While there was practically no| Decreases of 55 per cent and 45 per cent |521 units valued $203,775 (472,357: $106,- 
regated in official statistics, in 1925, he| States exporters will be in an unusually | change in the quantity of unbleached sul-| were shown in the values of our imports 922); other service appliances, $61,733 
points out, we shipped to 14 foreign mar-| favorable position when world economic | phite wood pulp, the valuation showed a/of soda pulp and pulpwood, respectively,| (8,110); trailers, 69 units, $79,715 (35: 
kets 17,663,000 square feet of plywood; | conditions return to a more normal basis. | decrease of 18 per cent, there being large|and rag imports for naper stock were 30/|$4,622).—(Issued by the Department of 
three years later the figure had risen to|—(Department of Commerce.) ‘ncreases in our imports of this commodity | per cent lower. | Commerce.) 
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Stability Is Noted 
In Specialization 


In Medical Field 


Tendency of Graduates to 
Pursue Special Practice 

* Halted, Says Committee 
On Medical Costs 


Specialization in the medical profes- 
sion has reached a point of stability, ac- 
cording to a statement of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care received 
at the Department of the Interior Aug. 
27. Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur is 
chairman of the committee. 

The tendency for an increasing num- 
ber of graduates to pursue special fields 
in the profession has been halted. More 
graduates, however, the statement points 
out, are practicing in larger communities 
than the population distribution justifies. 

Johns Hopkins, Harvard, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia take the lead among 
universities in graduating the most men 
who become specialists within six years 
after graduation. The statement follows 
in full text: 


Specialization Decreasing 


The tendency of medical school gradu- 
ates toward specialization has reached 
and possibly passed it zenith, according to 
to data gathered by H. C. Weiskotten, M. 
M., dean of the Syracuse University Col- 
lege of Medicine and published in a re- 
port. “Tendencies in Medical Practice— 
A Study of 1925 Graduates.” 

This is one of the reports by experts 
outside its own organization which is 
being studied by the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care in Washington, D. 
C. The reports will supplement the facts 
diplosed by the committee’s own exhaus- 
tive researches, and facts from both 
sources will be used in the formulation of 
the committee’s final report with recom- 
mendations for the delivery of adequate, 
scientific medical service to all the people 
at a cost which can be met by them. 

Survey Includes 69 Colleges 

Dr. Weiskotten’s study, conducted in 
1931, includes the graduates of 69 medi- 
cal colleges, eight of which are in Canada. 
The facts disclosed by this survey, he 
points out, tend to confirm the finding of 
@ similar survey made in 1926 of gradu- 
ates of 1915 and 1920. 


The report states that approximately 35 
per cent of those graduating from medical 
schools in 1925 limited their practice to a 
specialty within six years after graduation, 











— 


ward to ultimate specialization. 


The fact that these are approximately | 


the same proportions as were disclosed in 
@ previous study he made of graduates 
of 1920, whereas studies before that had 


shown increases, leads Dr. Weiskotten to} 


conclude that a culmination has probably 
ybeen reached in the tendency toward in- 
creasing specialization. 


Ratio of Graduates Varies 


Medical colleges vary greatly in the pro- 
portion of their graduates who specialize 
within six years after graduation, Dean 
Weiskotten found. Graduates of Johns 
Hopkins show the highest per cent of 
specialization, 75.1 per cent, while Harvard 
shows 64.1 per cent, and the University 
of Virginia shows 61.5 per cent. 

The data show that eye, ear, nose, and 
throat seems to be losing some of its pop- 
ularity as a_ specialty, 
pediatrics. Specialization in neuro- 
psychiatry seems to be five times more 
popular with graduates of Canadian col- 
leges than with the graduates of American 
colleges, public health twice as popular, 
and industrial medicine four times as 
popular. 

Other facts disclosed by the survey in- 
clude: 

1. There is an increasing tendency for 
men to enter the practice of: medicine at 
a somewhat older age than previously. It 
was pointed out that although this may be 
due partly to increased requirements, it is 
also due in part to the fact that an in- 
creasing number of men are beginning the 
study of medicine after they are 25 years 
of age. 

Inequality of Distribution 


2. More graduates are practicing in the 
larger communities than seems justifiable 
according to population distribution. Al- 
though almost 48 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States are in com- 
munities of less than 5,000, only 19 per 

, cent of the 1925 graduates were found to 
be practicing in such communities. Taking 

. into consideration modern methods of 
transportation, the author believes this in- 
equality of distribution may not be as 
serious as it would at first appear. 


3. Approximately one in every six medi- 
cal college graduates is destined to hold 
a full-time salaried position. Six years 
after graduation, 17.6 per cent of the grad- 
uates of 1920 and 1925 were occupying 
full-time salaried positions. 


4. Ninety-nine per cent of the ’25 
graduates of the Nation’s colleges located 
in continental United States. Only 59.6 
per cent of the graduates of Canadian 
colleges located in Canada, however, 39 
per cent locating in the United States. 





Regional Credit Agency 
In Wichita Is Discussed 


Representative Ayres (Dem.), of Wichita, 
Kans., and a delegation from his State, 
conferred at the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Aug. 27 regarding personnel 
of the regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration which the Corporation has 
agreed to set up in the Wichita area. 
They talked with Director Wilson Mc- 
Carthy, of the Corporation. Neither the 
Corporation nor the delegation gave any 
information regarding the conference. 


x 








Psyllium Seed Imports 
Show Large Increase 


Imports of psyllium seed into the 
United States have increased steadily in 
recent years, figures compiled in the 
Chemical Division show. 

This product was an insignificant trade 
item in 1928, but during 1930 approxi- 
mately a million pounds were imported. 
During 1931, imports rose to 4,850,000 
pounds haying a total value of $690,000, 
while in the first half of 1932 imports of 
psyllium aggregated 2,715,000 pounds 
valued at $281,700. ; 

Psyllium is a small, shiny seed taken in 
. its natural state as a laxative. Dark 

psyllium is cultivated extensively in 

France while the light variety comes en- 

tirely from India. The United States 

takes the great bulk of the output of these 

two countries. Experiments are now in 
. progress to determine the possibility of 
*-establishing psyllium, growing as a do- 

mestic industry, it is pointed out.—(De- 
k partment of Commerce.) 
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Changes in Tariffs | Aid of 11 States Is Offered 
Plan to Delay Foreclosures 


wearing apparel, footwear, and other goods. 


and an additional 35 per cent look for- 
{ 


as does also) 





In Week Announced | 





Cuba Increases Import Duties 


And Establishes Group of 
Consumption Taxes 





As 2 part of an emergency and financial 
program, Cuba has increased import duties 
and established new consumption taxes 
on a group or products including, among 
others, selected foodstuffs, textiles and 


Cuba has also increased the internal tax 
on radio sets and repealed the internal 
tax on wines. Peru has increased import 
duties on certain woolén cloth. The Irish 
Free State has established: a temporary 
bounty on sole leather. 

Brazil has temporarily reduced the im- 
port duties on cement, copper wire and 
cable, thin aluminum sheets, and jute 
yarn, Argentina has again placed a group 
of selected foodstuffs, machinery, and other 
goods on the duty free list. Mexico has re- 
duced the import duty on certain heavy 
machinery and apparatus. The Manchu- 
rian authorities have announced that the 
recent Chinese duty changes on silk and 
several, other products will not apply in 
Manchuria. 

A Turkish decree, to become effective 
Sept. 1, restricts imports of products not 
subject to quota. France has reduced the 
proportion of foreign wheat permitted in 
domestic milling to 3 per cent. The Ger- 
man corn monopoly has been authorized to 
sell 100,000 tons of corn at less than the 
usual monopoly price. Estonia has re- 
moved the import festrictions on a varied 
list of products. Hungary has made the 
export of wheat and rye subject. to permit. 

The Chinese consular invoice require- 
ments become effective on shipments leav- 
ing points of embarkation on and after 
Sept. 1, 1932. 

The United Kingdom merchandise marks 
committee has recommended issuance ef 
an order to require a mark of origin on 
gold and silver ware—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Nation-wide Effort 
Is Planned to Spread 
Opportunity for Work 





Shorter Periods of Labor as} 
Way to Create New Jobs to 
Be Urged by Business and 
Industrial Committee ‘ 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

Everett Case, of New York City, as exec- 
utive secretary in charge, will attempt 
immediately to become the channel 
through which all work of the special 
groups will be coordinated. There will be 
no program contemplating supervision of 
the special committees. 

| Mr. Robinson said the central body rec- 
| ognized that. the bulk of the work must 
be of “direct character,” and that it had 


fully done. The special committee chair- 
men and their committees are expected, 
therefore, to proceed along the lines which 


and the knowledge they gain from the 
reserve district committees and the local 
organizations in the several communities. 


Direct Contacts Planned 

But, according to the information at 
headquarters, the theory of the entire re- 
habilitation structure is one of positive 
purpose. Direct action through the lead- 
ership of business is contemplated, and 
the national and local committees 
are looked upon as the agencies through 
which the rank and file of business inter- 
ests can be informed about available 
Government machinery and its uses and 
encourage business activity, heretofore 
delayed, as a means of overcoming the 
economic dullness of previous days. 

Attention was called to the preliminary 
decisions of the Teagle committee for 
spreading work as an illustration of how 
the special committees can operate. Mr. 
Teagle will seek the aid of the 12 Reserve 
District committees in carrying the or- 
ganization further down the line into in- 
dividual communities. 

“We hope to make it a movement to 
which all employers can subscribe,” Mr. 
Teagle said, following the executive meet- 
ing of a majority of his committee. “We 
have no specific plan to sell, 


California Plan to Be Adopted 


“Business leaders in California have 
worked out a system to contact individual 
firms and other employers of labor, and we 
are going to expand that plan to a na- 
tional basis. We feel that if it is suc- 
cessful, it will make more than a dent in 
the unemployment situation.” 

Mr. Teagle explained also that, in deal- 
ing with the plan to spread work, it is pro- 
posed to’ have the contacts made by per- 
sons familiar with the line of work done 
by the concern whose cooperation is 
sought, The committee representative will 
“speak the language” of the individual 
whose help is sought. 

“We want to emphasize,” he continued, 
“that we do not care whether the employer 
uses a five day week or a shorter working 
day or month or what method he elects. 
We will solicit his help in this movement 
on the basis of common good, and I think 
we can show the individuals how their 
cooperation will benefit themselves eventu- 
ally if not immediately.” 

The place that his committee, as welljas 
that of the other five committee, is ‘to 
occupy in the general scheme of carry- 
ing forward the national conference pro- 
gram was said by Mr. Teagle to have 
been determined largely by the task as- 
signed to it. It must serve as a coordina- 
tor of the whole activity in that fleld, and 
it must look to the Reserve District Com- 
mittees for help in reaching the sectional 
and local problems. 

He added, however, that no doubt ex- 
isted of the efficacy of the plan, be- 
cause it.is backed by a common desire to 
improve conditions. Committee members 
are “hopeful for the best possible results,” 
he said. 

Mr. Miller, president of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, holds the con- 
viction that his committee, which is to 
promote local organizations to assist home 
owners with maturing mortgages, will be 
able to accomplish a great deal in a short 
while, It is his view that there are numer- 
ous individuals in every community who 
can and will devote time to advising with 
home owners how to deal with tfie prob- 
lems they have concerning maturing 
mortgages, or mortgages containing terms 
too heavy to meet under conditions of re- 
duced income. 

He feels also that his committee and 
those groups organized locally under it 
should not lack emotion, since he believes 
sentiment will have to be combined with 
practical suggestions in dealing with the 
problems of worried home owners. 





to be done locally if it were to be success- | 


1they deem warranted by circumstances | 








Chairman Fort Says Response to Program Is 
Instantaneous and Favorable 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


embodied an announcement that the na- 
tional banking receivership policy would 
be such as to carry out the plan fully, and 
that it was his belief the State authori- 
ties could extend much aid in this phase 
of economic rehabilitation by taking the 
same position. 

Replies made public by Mr. Fort fol- 
low in full text: 

L. A. Andrew, Superintendent of Bank- 
ing, Iowa: Telegram received. Such pol- 
icy in effect our closed bank division 30 
days having made for 90 days ,which will 
coincide with your 60-day request. Glad| 
to have your cooperation in this policy. 

John A. Reed, State Examiner, Wyo- 
ming: Replying to your wire, assure you 
of our cooperation. We have a building 
and loan examiner in this office, L. L. 
Williams, who is desiring with associating 
with Home Loan Banks. Appreciate your 
consideration and further advices. 

A. A. Schramm, Superintendent of 
Banks, Oregon: Cooperation of this State 
is assured. Foreclosure volume small and 
purpose usually is for title clearance. 

Lloyd Thomas, Superintendent of Banks, 
Arizona: Our Department will follow your 
plan as far, as ‘practical. Receivers for | 
our State banks have not been able to 
borrow from Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. It seems that preference is be- 
ing given to national banks. Two appli- 
cations by State bank receivers refused at 
Washington. 

H. W. Koeneke, Bank Commissioner, 
Kansas: Wish to assure you of our most 
hearty cooperation. Kansas anxiously 
awaiting organization of Federal Home 
Loan Bank for this district. Instructions 
have been issued to receivers of all insti- 
tutions under my jurisdiction to withhold 
foreclosure proceedings for 60 days to give 
equity owners opportunity of refinancing 
their real estate loans through Federal 
agency. 

D. D. Robertson, Superintendent of 
Banks, Tennessee. Re your telegram. Am 
glad to cooperate with efforts of your or- 
ganization. Any contemplated foreclosures 
in the liquidation of failed banks in Ten- 
nessee will be deferred. 

T. D. Barr, Deputy Bank Commissioner 


|termined whether or not arrangements | 


a 





or taxes—until such time as the opening 
of Federal Home Loan Banks has made it 
possible for other lending institutions to 
get funds with which to take up the mort- 
gage and relieve the pressure on the mort- 
gagor. * * 4” 

In accordance with the above request, 
all receivers of insolvent national banks 
are hereby directed to withhold foreclos- 
ure proceedings in connection with first 
mortgages covering the homes of debtors | 
or if such proceedings have already been 
instituted, to take no further action in 
connection therewith until it can be de- 


can be made for refinancing such loans. 

If in any case it is determined that the 
interest of a trust will be jeopardized in| 
any way by following these instructions, 
the receiver will immediately submit a full 
report to this office, setting forth all 
pertinent information and his recom- 
mendation, and specific instructions will 
then be rendered. 5 


Washington to Cooperate 
Olympia, Wash., Aug. 27. 

The Washington State Banking Depart- 
ment will cooperate with the Home Loan 
Bank Board in its program of a suspension 
of foreclosures on home mortgages held 
by closed banks, according to C. S. Moody, | 
Supervisor of State Banks. The follow-| 
ing statement was issued Aug. 27 by Mr. 
Moody: 

The Division of Banking has received | 
a telegram from the Home Loan Bank 
Board asking this Department as far as 
liquidations under its control are con-| 
cerned to practically declare a moratorium 
of 60 days on the foreclosure of home 
mortgages.. This Department ‘will coop- 
erate in every way possible with this re- 
quest and will endeavor to help home 
owners preserve their homes. The policy) 
of this Depart&ent will be to cooperate | 
with the Home Loan Board in aiding 
home owners. 


Improper Lighting 














for Luther F. Symons, Indiana: Replying 
to your telegram, mortgage foreclosures, 
the liquidation of closed institutions un- 
cer our jurisdiction, we are pleased to 
note that the Home Loan Bank Board 
and the Comptroller of the Currency have 
adopted the views heretofore held by this 
department. Would be pleased to see some 
loans made to closed Indiana state banks 
which so far has not been done. 

Ames Shaw, Banking Commissioner, 
Texas: Your telegram received. I shall be 
glad to cooperate with you in the matter 
of withholding foreclosures on real estate 
and instructions are being given as re- 
quested by you. In Texas, the Banking 
Sommissioner is the receiver of State banks 
that fail. Consequently, forecl.sures are 
handled directly from this office. My 


close on real estate unless necessary to 
preserve interest of creditors. 

J. S. Brock, Bank Commissioner, Louisi- 
ana: Your telegram of even date asking 
|for my cooperation in postponing fore- 
closures of mortgages by receiverships in 


ticipation of relief from the Federal Home 
Loan Banks which you hope to have open 
and doing business on or about Oct. 15, 
| will say there are no receiverships of build- 
ing and loans associations in this State. 
Only a negligible amount of home mort- 
gages is involved in these liquidations. 
No foreclosures of mortgages by liquidation 
during 1932. 
tion. 

J. S. Love, Superintendent of Banks, 
Mississippi: Delighted to cooperate fully by 
carrying out request made in your téle- 
gram regarding withholding foreclosures 
on mortgages held by banks in liquida- 
tion in Mississippi. | 
tions to all liquidating agents. Announce- | 


policy in the past has been not to fore-| 


this State for a period of 60 days in an-| 


Be assured of my coopera- | 


Issuing such instruc- | 


In Some Industrial 
Plants Is Criticized 


| 





Inadequate Protection for 
Workers’ Eyes Found in 
Many Factories, Says De- 
partment of Labor 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


function more or less successfully under 
|poor conditions, though at a sacrifice to 
| health, efficiency, and safety, is stressed. 
| There should aiways be sufficient light. 
Natural light is recommended as more 
| desirable than artificial but it should be 
| supplemented by adequate artificial light- | 
jing for use at times. There should be not | 
only local lights for individuals on close 
work but a general overhead lighting sys- 
tem to illuminate the entire room. 
Extreme contrasts and shadows should 
be avoided. Stress is placed on the ne- 
cessity for guarding against glare, the 


} 


chief sources of which are found to be | 


;unshaded windows and unshaded light 
|bulbs. Work on dark materials is found 
to require more light than does work on 
light materials. 


“Provisions for lighting have not de- 
| veloped fast enough to keep pace with 


|the changes in man’s mode of life and | 


| work,” says H. H. Magdsick of the Idum- 


| inating Engineering Society, in a foreword | 


to the study. “For the outdoor pursuits 
entailing relatively distant vision under a 
high order of illumination, under which 


door activities which impose ever increas- 


Increase in Use 


our eyes evolved, we have substituted in- | 


ment carried in your telegram is most) ing demands for concentrated near vision.” 
gratifying. Earnestly hope that you will) Rtas Seemetain Gai 

seriously consider Jackson for the es-| Kec as Zconomic Gam 
tablishment of one of the offices of the | 
Federal Home Loan Banks. ;conclusion of Dr. Janet Howell Clark of 
surance and Banking, Virginia: Answer-/|Pl¢ evidence for her belief in the form of 
loans associations in receivership. W. 
advise bank receivers of your request. 


Comptroller’s Statement 


, According to Dr. Clark there are enough 
| available data to prove conclusively that 
“the installation of a satisfactory lighting 


the Curency, John W. Pole, authorizing | of work, safeguards the sight of workers, 
the receivers of national banks to cease|and reduces accident hazard.” 

mortgage foreclosures where they can do| any employers are already aware of 
so without jeopardizing a trust follows in| this waste involved in inferior lighting 


full text: ‘equipment, according to the bulletin. 
To all receivers of insolvent national| Among the plants visited by the Women's 
banks: The Comptroller is in receipt of |Bureau were many in which the manage- 
a communication from the chairman of|ment was making a notable attempt to 
the newly-created Federal Home Loan |provide satisfactory lighting conditions. 
Bank Board, having reference to first} However, the lack of agreement as to 
mortgage loans held by insolvent national| what constitutes adequate lighting points 
banks on homes of debtors, this commu-|to a need for the standardization of light- 
nication reading in part as follows: |ing practice. Though this may be accom- 
“We respectfully request you, therefore, | Plished in part through the efforts of in- 
to instruct the receivers of all national| dividual employers, it is apparent from 
banks in liquidation to withhold fore-/|the report that standardization on a large 
closure proceedings—at. least as to prep- | scale is greatly aided through the estab- 
erties not in serious arrears as to interest |lishment of adequate minimum lighting 
— requirements as a part of the State labor 
law, preferably through lighting codes. 
Thirteen States have devised such codes, 
and in some cases these have been in use 
for 14 years, indicating that specific light- 
ing regulations are practicable and can 
be applied in industry. A discussion of 
these codes and a compariosn of their 
provisions with the American Standards 
Association Code, which six of the States 
;have adopted in its entirely or follow 
closely, constitutes an important section 
of the bulletin. 
The study contains sources of informa- 
tion on lighting, charts of the 
requirements on lighting and recommended 











Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 





Assignments Are Made Public 
By State Department 


Changes in the Foreign Service since 
Aug. 20 were announced by the Depart-| 
ment of State on Aug. 27, as follows: 


William W. Brunswick, of Emporia, Kans.,| 
American Consul at Lisbon, Portugal, will re-| 


tire from the Service on Aug. 31, 1932. 

Paul C. Daniels, of Albion, N. ¥.. (‘Third estimates of the amount of illumination 
Secretary of Legation at La Paz, Bolivia,|Mecessary for industrial interiors and 
now jn the Unived States, designated Third | different types of work, and tables on 

cretary 0: egation a anagua, caragua. 

Taylor W. Gannett, of, New York City, ae ie and degrees of glare. The appen- 
American Vice Consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador,| ix presents a detailed analysis of the 


designated Third Secretary of Legation at | 


lighting provisi f - 
Pa gy g: gp ons of all the States, help 


Dougias dames, of Brooklyn. M. Y. Amer- | ful to those interested to ascertain the 
ican Vice Consul at Alexandria, Egypt, as-|Status of their own communities in this 
signed Vice Consul at Naples, Italy. matter. 

William D. Moreland, Jr., of Portland, Ore., 
American Vice Consul at Liverpool, England, 
assigned Vice Consul at Antwerp, Belgium. 

Robert M. Taylor, of Seattle, Wash., Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Mazatlan, Mexico, as- 
signed Vice Consul at Mexico City. 

Noncareer 

Courtland Christiani, of Washington, D. C., 
American Vice Consul at Ghent, Belgium, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Izmir, Turkey. 

Clifford W. McGlasson, of Washington, D.| 
C., American Vice Consul at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, appointed Vice Consul in the 
| District Accounting and Disbursing Office at | 
Paris on the closing of the office at Lau-| 
sanne. | tle Rock, Ark., construction rmi 

Harry Tuck Sherman, of Bucksport, Meé.,| ctation to mse 890 kes., 250 J alanat tate. 
Amecon ba et ss Anvwerp, Belgium, | day to jocal sunset; unlimited hours. Re- 
appointe ce Consul a ent. uests the facilities of KARK, 

ones R. Trowbridge, of Augusta, Ga., Amer- Ark, SAnk, Une Som, 

Carrington Bros., Eagle Pass, Tex., construc- 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public Aug. 27 by 
the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


WILM, Delaware Broadcasting Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., modification of license to change 
hours of operation from unlimited to specified 
hours, 10 a. m. to 9 P m. 

Arkansas ‘Radio & Recording Company, Lit- 








eturtad Check in. th Mees’ aston os tt it f 
appoin’ erk in the erican Legation~a' ion permit for new station to . * 
Bogota, Colombia. 150 w., daytime only, m to wae ae Beg 


That good lighting pays for itself is the | 
M. E. Bristow, Commissioner of In- | Johns Hopkins University, who offers am- | 


ing your wire, we have no building and | discussion, included in the bulletin, of | 
car aing j)) | the relation of poor lighting to eye fatigue. | 


The statement by the Comptroller of | system saves time, improves the accuracy | 


tate code | 


Of State Radio in 


Politics Foreseen| 





Governor Explains Wiscon- 
sin Experiment in Free 
Extension of Facilities to 
All Party Groups 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


for an impartial use of the radio stations 
to inform the citizens of Wisconsin the 
candid views of the several parties on 
State and National issues. It is understood 
that at present many of the voters get 
only one point of view. They read as a 
rule only one political newspaper and at- 
tend only the meetings of the party with 
which they are affiliated. 

It is believed that if each party is al-| 
lowed an equal opportunity to present 
its own case over the State stations, the 
voter can get a much more adequate un- 
derstanding of the governmental problems 
and can vote more intelligently. 


Expenditures Limited 
The use of money by parties has been 
a problem. The State sets limits to the 
amount of money that can be spent. It 
is often asserted that those parties with- 
out large financial resources cannot place 
their arguments adequately before the 
voters. If the State places its radio fa- 
cilities without charge at the disposal of 
each party group a step will be taken to- 
wards meeting this situation. | 
It is believed that Wisconsin has a real 
opportunity to take the problem of gov-| 
ernment to the people by-radio. Its lead- 
ers do not fear friction. The stations 
for certain periods have been set aside for 
the use of all parties. Schedules were 

made up after lots were drawn. 


Stipulations in Agreement 

Other stipulations of the agreement are 
as follows: “It is mutually agreed that 
Officials designated by each party or group 
shall have complete charge of the pro- 
grams assigned to that group. They will 
select the speakers and apportion the time. 
The station will, before each of these pro- 
grams, make a brief announcement of the 
arrangements under which these broad- 
casts are given. 

“It is further mutually agreed that 
these*programs should be limited to a dis- 
cussion of State issues (or national is- 
sues when the candidates for the United 
States Senate are the speakers). Candi- 
dates for local or district offices may be 
invited to discuss party issues but the 
radio stations shall not be used for local 
or’ district campaigns. 


Material Not Censored 

“It is further mutually agreed that sta- 
tion officials will not undertake to censor 
in any way the material presented. (It 
is taken for granted that all speakers are 
desirous of avoiding charges that might 
be regarded as violations of the law of 
libel.) 

“It is further mutually agreed these ar- 
rangements are experimental in nature 
and should not necessarily be regarded as 
a precedent for future campaigns; that 
a meeting should be held after the pri- 


| 








|mary election to draw up rules cover-! 


ing the use of the two stations in the pre- 
election campaign.” 

That part of the report of Governor La 
Follette dealing with the two other types | 
|of proposed Government programs fol- 

lows in full text: 


Noncontroversial Matters 

(1) Programs Giving Information on 
Noncontroversial Matters. 

Many departments both at the univer- 
sity and at. the Capitol are charged with 
the gathering and dissemination of fac- | 
;tual material. Broadcasts from these} 
sources should center on the giving of 
information and should keep as far as 
| possible from making propaganda for or 
against any point of view. : 

Thus, talks on conservation, for ex- 
ample, should not imply, before election 
or any other time for that matter, that 
the cause of conservation would be in- 
jured or well served by the election of 
any one candidate. These claims belong 
in the political broadcasts. The talks on 
| conservation could properly deal with the 


| Ambassador Says European Sit- 


dor to Great Britain, held a conference 
with President Hoover at.the White House 


of Montagu Norman, Governor of the} 


He did not know of Mr. Norman's visit | 
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| President Confers 


With Mr. Mellon 





uation and Economic Parley 
ere Discussed 


Andrew W. Mellon, American Ambassa- 


on Aug. 27. The discussions, he said aft- 
erwards, covered the general European 
situation, including the forthcoming world 
economic conference. 

Mr. Mellon said he did not know where 
the economic conference would be held. 
He said there is a disposition on the 
part of some European countries not to) 
hold it in London. 

He said he knew nothing of the mission 


Bank of England, to the United States. | 


until he read of it in the newspapers, he | 
added. | 





3 Re ys 


PRESIDENT’S DAY} 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 27, 1932 


10:30 a. m—Patrick J. Hurley, Secre- 
tary of War, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters. 

11:30 a. m—Charles S. Barrett, 
former president of the National 
Farmers’ Union, called at the request 


Tenth of Pay Roll 
Is Paid in Scrip 
At Hoover Dam 


|Payments Made Only, as Ac- 


commodation to Workers 
‘ Between Pay Days, Says 
Interior Department 


Only 9.3 per cent of the total wages 
earned by workers at Hoover Dam dur- 
ing the first six months of the year was 
paid in scrip, Dr. Elwood Mead, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
pointed out in a statemetnt made public 
Aug. 28. c 

The scrip represents advances made by 
the contractors to workers who ordinarily 
are paid every two weeks in cash. Within 
the first six months of the year gross pay 
roll amounted to nearly $2,500,000, of which 


; $230,120 was paid in scrip. 


Reports From Contractors 
Dr. Mead’s statement was made after 
he sent an inquiry for the facts in order 
to examine the seriousness of the charges 
recently made against the Bureau and the 
contractors for using scrip rather than ° 
cash, it was explained orally. Dr. Mead 


| said since 91 per cent of the wages are paid 


in cash, the charges are insignificant. 
The prepared statement follows in full 
text: 
The prominence given within the last 





of the President. Subject of conference 


few days to the subject of issuance of scrip 








not announced, 


12 m.—Andrew W. Mellon, American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, called 


|by contractors on the Boulder Canyon 
| project prompted Dr. Elwood Mead, Com- 
|missioner of Reclamation, to send an in- 


to discuss general European problems, 
including the forthcoming World Eco- 
nomic Conference. 

12:55 p. m.—The President left for a 
week-end trip at his camp on the Rapi- 
dan River in Virginia. 


Private Loan Approved 
By Nicaraguan Congress 


The loan of $1,500,000 to the Nicaraguan 
Government by the Nicaraguan National 
Bank has now been approved by both 
chambers of the Nicaraguan Congress, ac- 
cording to information obtained orally at 
the Department of State Aug. 27. 

The loan will not come into effect, how- 
ever, until another law is passed by the 
Nicaraguan Congress increasing certain 
import duties. This is expected to pass 


within the next few days, it was stated) 


orally at the Department. 


The loan contains a provision that $150,- 
000 shall be used for the expenses of the 
American electoral mission to supervise 
the presidential elections in November. 

The loan also is to be used in part for 
various construction purposes, including 
road building, and also for making up 
the Nicaraguan deficit, it was stated. 


Rains in Yangtze Valley 
Aid Chinese Crop Outlook 


Recent rains in the Yangtze Valley have 
improved the prospects of rice, cotton and 
other Autumn crops, while flood and les- 
|sened plantings in the wheat and soya 
bean areas in North Manchuria may 
cause a decline from 40 to 5 Oper cent 
in harvests, according to a raidogram from 
Commercial Attache Julean Arnold, 
Shanghai. 

With continued activity of the Japanese 
in Manchuria, Chinese antipathy to Japan 
is reported to be growing, although Mr. 
Arnold states that it is said that the more 
enlightened Chinese realiez that such an 
attitude on economic matters is likely to 
prove a boomerang. 

Building construction in Shanghai is 
proceeding rapidly, it was stated. Mr. 
| Arnold declared that “Americans visiting 
| Shanghai invariably express surprise over 
the extent of building activity.” 


favorably to improved price conditions in 


The Shanghai silk market is responding | 


quiry to Boulder City, Nev., for a report 
as to the payments by this method. 

The following information was fur- 
| ished: 


Credit Between Pay Days 


Employes are paid cash every two weeks. 
Scrip is issued as credit to employes be- 
tween pay days. 

This method is standard business prac- 
tice and is used by most of the large com- 
panies because it is the only practical 
system combining economy, simplicity and 
service. To advance cash between pay 
days would require too much additional 
bookkeeping. 


Hardships Averted 


If scrip were not issued for such current 
necessities as groceries, meats, bread, to- 
baccoes, clothing, etc. between pay days, 
this would cause extreme hardship to em- 
ployes and their families. New employes in 
many cases come in broke and down and 
out and require credit to purchase shoes, 
work clothes and other necessities, in or- 
der to get along until their first pay day. 


With a floating population such as ap- 
pears at every construction camp, the 
tendering of credit in the form of scrip 
is considered good business as a protec- 
tion to the contractor and preventing the 
drifting in and out of cat p on short 
notice of workers on the project. 

Actual Payments Table 

The following table gives the actual pay- 
ments from January to June, 1932 and 
shows that the total amount paid in scrip, 
as an average over the six months, was bus 
9.3 per cent of the gross pay rolls: 


Amount of gross pay roll, A; amount pai€é 
in scrip, B; per cent of gross paid in scrip, C: 


| 
| 
| 


A Cc 
January ....... + $443,794.11 $33,962 af 
February «...+. + 333,242.86 28,462 4 
March ...seee0+- 471,806.37 . 
April ...csceeses $64,325.51 45,496 es 
MAY ...seccseees 399,541.83 40,765 1@3 
JUNE ...eeeeeee+ 360,807.77 40,935 Is 
| Gupseeas . sanh —e 
OU csacesess $2,473,518.45 $230,120 114 
Monthly average over six months: 
$412,253.00 $38,353 9a 





New York, the raidogram stated. The 
stock market at Shanghai, after reaching 
its lowest last month, has been showing a 
gradual rise. 


The radiogram also stated that twe 


American six-passenger cabin planes have 
recently been delivered from Hong Kong 
|to Changsha by air, while four American 
training planes have just been delivered is 
| Shanghai.—(Department of Commerce.) 








wastes of our natural resources and what 
‘is being done to check these ‘wastes, in- 
|cluding information on the various proj- 
ects in which the Commission is inter- 
ested and statements as to work that 
could be undertaken were larger funds 
available. 

Programs of this sort should be con- 
fined to material that the originating de- 
partment or commission is willing to en- 
dorse. The advocacy of a certain theory 
of taxation, for example, should be under- 
taken in the radio forum. The purpose 
of the programs in this classification is 
to give information on which listeners 
may safely act, or from which they may 
draw their own conclusions. 

(2) Programs Giving Both Sides of 
Controversial Questions. The Radio Forum. 

There are many social, economic, and 
governmental questions on which there 
are different schools of thought, on which 
experts differ. The difference lies not so 
much in the factual material that is pre- 
sented as in the inferences that are 
drawn from this material. Here, we be- 
lieve the audience is entitled to a full 
presentation of each viewpoint by a be- 
liever in that theory. Until the listener 
has heard each theory presented by its 
friends he is not well qualified to render a 
judgment. 

These differing points of view would be 
presented in the radio forum. Here the 
station does not assume responsibility for 
the accuracy of the information; nor is it 
working for the adoption of one theory. 
It would, however, assume responsibitity 
for the choice of subjects to be discussed 
and for securing speakers who are equally 
qualified to present each position. The 
subjects might properly include some that 
will later become issues in the political 
campaigns, but the questions should not 
be discussed as political questions. 


Nearly 50 Millions Pledged 
For Modernizing of Homes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


employing workers, buying building ma- 
terials, and equipment, and starting in its 
own locality a wave of business activity 
that benefits the whole city, and, indi- 
rectly, the whole country. 

Sixty-five cities that have conducted 
| modernizing campaigns and have reported 
the results show pledges for property im- 
provement and employment amounting to 
nearly $49,000,000. About 60 other cities are 
| carrying on campaigns but have not yet 
reported the amounts to be spent in ma- 
terials and labor. At least 50 other com- 
;munities are interested in drives or are 
planning them for the Fall. 

The Committee on Home Modernizing 
is prepared to assist cities contéMmplating 
campaigns with information on how they 
have been inaugurated in other places. 


' 
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A ND hundreds of objects made ~ 
of both materials interchangeably. Many ramifi- 


cations of the industries 


which produce these two 


products, so similar in some ways and so different 


in others, touching Government activity are 
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Worthless Stock 
Loss Is Declared 


. 


_ Not Capital Loss 


Held to Be ‘Ordinary’ When 
Nothing Was Distributed 
To Stockholders of Bank- 
rupt Corporation 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Mont S. EcHOLs 
v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
* Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 9441. 
On petition to review decision of Board 
Tax Appeals. 
Pave Guaens for petitioner; Hayner N. 
Larson (G. A, YOUNGQUIST, Sewatt Key, 
C. M. Cuarest and MaxwELL M. MAHANY 
with him on the brief), for respondent. 
Before Stone, KENYON and Van VALKEN- 
puRGH, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 20, 1932 


Kenyon, Circuit Judge, delivered the 


the court. 
Pranic year 1924 purchased 


Petitioner in the 
of stock in the Pine Mountain | 
on Conee 1927 the corporation 


ompany. In : 
ne meciaeted ty bankruptcy proceedings. 
The proceeds of the assets were — 
cient to pay the corporation debts, an 
nothing was distributed to any of the 
ockholders as the result of the liquida- 
tion. Petitioner in his income tax return 
for the year 1927 treated this loss aS a 
capital loss, and as he had realized capi- 
tal gains on sales of stock during that 
year he sought to deduct said loss from 
his capital gain instead of claiming it as 
ary loss. . 
cy pera of Tax Appeals held that the 
loss was not a capital loss under section 
208 (a) (2) of the Revenue Act of 1926, | 
and found there was a deficiency in the 
income tax for the calendar year 1927 
of $579.10. 
Petitioner asks 











for a review of this de- 


ion. 

SHeection 208 (a) (2) is as follows: me 

(a) For the purposes of this title e 
(2) The term ‘capital loss’ means de- 
ductible loss resulting from the sale or 
exchange of capital assets.” 

Classification of Loss 

It is clear that petitioner’s loss does 
not come under the term “capital loss 
as defined by this section, for there was 
no “sale or exchange” of capital assets 
as the words “sale or exchange” are com- | 
monly used and understood, and there is 
“no reason to construe them in any other 
way. Burkett v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 31 F. (2d) 667. Petitioner does | 
not assert otherwise, but insists that sec- 
tion 208 (a) (2) supra, must be read in 
connection with section 201 <c) of the 
same act, which is as follows: 

“Amounts distributed in complete} 
liquidation of a corporation shall be| 
treated as in full payment in exchange 
for the stock, and amounts distributed in 
partial liquidation of a corporation shall | 
be treated as in part or full payment in 
exchange for the stock. The gain or loss 
to the distributee resulting from such ex- 
change shall be determined under section 
202, but shall be recognized only to the 
extent provided in section 203.” 


Purposes of Statute 












Government Costs 


In Towns Studied 





Per Capita Payments of $22.60 


Yearly Are Shown in State 
Survey in Virginia 


Richmond, Va., Aug. 27. 
According to estimates prepared by Dr. 


W. H. Stauffer, economist of the State De- 
partment of Taxation, taxpayers in the 
190 incorporated towns in Virginia pay ap- 
proximately $22.06 per capita a year for the 
cost of running thelr town governmental 
structures, this being about one-third of 
the cost of city Government in Virginia, 
which is $63.92 per capita. 


Dr. Stauffer’s 
figures are based on a yet incomplete 
survey of towns of all classes. Fifty-seven 
town budgets so far have gone into the 
study. The estimated total cost of town 
governmental units in Virginia is $5,- 


| 000,000. 


Previous surveys have shown the cost 
of county governments to be $29,000,000 
in round figures; cost of city governments, 
$44,000,000; and the cost of State service, 


| $43,000,000. The total is 2.1 per cent of 


the estimated total wealth of Virginia and 
9.8 per cent of the estimated total income 
of Virginia. 

A countytaxpayer pays an average of 
$17.16 per year to support his local gov- 
ernmental service, while State taxpayers 
as a whole pay $17.82 per capita for State 
service. 





safer or better settled canon of interpre- 
tation than that when language is clear 
and unambiguous it must be held to'mean 
what it plainly expresses, and no room is 
left for construction.” 

In United States v. Colorado & N. W. 
R. Co., 157 F. 321, 324: “But construction 
and interpretation have no place or func- 
tion where the terms of the statute are 
clear and certain, and its meaning is 
plain.” 

In Wabash R. Co. v. United States, 178 
F. 5, 11-12: “And it is the intention ex- 
pressed in the statute, and that alone, to 
which the courts may lawfully give effect. 
They may not assume or presume pur- 
poses and intentions that the terms of the 
law do not indicate, and then enact and 
expunge provisions to carry out those 
supposed intentions. The Act must be 
held to mean what it clearly expresses.” 

Decisions Pointed Out 

See also United States v. Ninety-Nine 

Diamonds, 139 F. 961; 


Alamogordo Lumber Co., 202 F. 1700; 


United States v. Missouri Pac. Ry. Co., 213 
F. 169; Soliss v. General Electric Co., 213 


F. 204; Eclipse Lumber Co. v. Iowa Loan 


& Trust Co. et al., 38 F. (2d) 608; United 
States v. Chicago, St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., 


43 (2d) 300. 


In Fidelity Nat. Bank & Trust Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo., v. Commissioner of In- | 
ternal Revenue, 39 F. (2d) 58, this court} 


United States v. 
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Claims of two patents, Nos. 1633739 
and 1815745, one of which claims 
covers a safety razor blade and the 
others a safety razor and blade in 
combination have been held valid and 
infringed by the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Con- 
necticut. 

The sale of blades either to replace 
used blades or to be used initially with 
the patented razor was declared by 
the court to constitute contributory 
infringement. 

(Publication of the court’s opinion, 
in the case entitled Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. v. Hawley Hardware Co., 
was begun in the issue of Aug. 27.) 
The opinion continues as follows: 


‘ It appears that the original application 
filed by Thompson on April 25, 1929, Serial 


lications filed by others, including the 
Gaisman application, supra, and that the 


ence was: 

“1, As a new article of manufacture, a 
razor blade of the Gillette type internally 
apertured to receive positioning means 
and requiring external support on both 
sides for its cutting edge and of substan- 
tially uniform thickness and flexibility be- 
tween its internal apertures and the cut- 
ting edges, said blade having reentrant 
recesses located in its corner portions pro- 
viding clearance spaces sufficient area 
to prevent clamping preSsure by the cor- 
ners of a blade holder, each recess having 
its inner corner curved in concave con- 
tour to avoid excessive stress concen- 
tration adjacent to the perimeter of the 
recess. 

“2. As a new article of manufacture, an 
elastic, transversely-flexible razor blade 
adapted for use in existing Gillette type 
of safety razors, said blade having un- 
sharpened ends and being internally 
apertured to receive positioning and 
clamping means, and being also provided 
with reentrant recesses located at its cor- 
ner portions respectively and each extend- 
ing both longitudinally and transversely 
| of the blade to such an extent as to span 
the adjacent corner of the blade-clamp- 
ing cap when assembled therewith, and 
provide a clearance space of sufficient 
area to receive a cap corner if bent, 


approved the canon of statutory con-| when clamped is relieved of the possi- 


struction, “that where the meaning is not | 
perfectly clear from the words used, a} 
reasonable construction should be given 
| which will carry out the object and pur- 


pose of the statute.” 
Supreme Court Ruling 


From the Supreme Court of the United 


States we quote: 


Caminetti v. United States, 242 U. S. 
470, 485: “It is elementary that the mean- 
| ing of a statute must, in the first instance, | about March 14, 1932, held the two counts 
|be sought in the language in which the} quoted, supra, to be nonpatentable over 


each of said recesses having an inner con- 
stress concentration thereat.” 


| Ruling Concerning 
Patentability Cited 





Office, in a decision handed down on or 


Act is framed, and if that is.plain, and if|the Ballreich patent heretofore discussed 


| the law is within constitutional authority | at some length, and it is now the defend- 
|of the law-making body which passed it,| ant’s contention that in view of this de- 


The purpose of its enactment seems tO|the sole function of the courts is to en- | cision plaintiff has no standing in this 


have been to assist in the administration | 


force it according to its terms. * * * 


;Court as far as the Thompson patent in 


of the act as the character of distributions; Where the language is plain and admits | suit is concerned for the reason that it 


therein provided was not covered in prior |of no more than one meaning the duty of | intends to prevent, under the doctrine of | 


acts. 


court must so contrue section 201 (c) as 


to cover the present situation and should | 


: interpretation does not arise and the|contributory infringement the manufac- 
The argument of petitioner is that the|ryles which are to aid doubtful meanings | ture by defendant of certain blades which 


need no discussion.” 


There are a few cases on this subject | 


|the Patent Office held to be unpatentable. 
It appears from Plaintiff’s Exhibit 8, 


hold that under said section the liquida-| which might tend to support petitioner’s| which is a letter from the Clark Blade & 
tion of the corporation is to be considered | theory in that the literal meaning of the | Razor Company fo its jobbers, that the 
as a sale or exchange of the stock. This| statute was disregarded. We may group|blade manufactured by Clark and alleged 
section refers only to amounts distributed | the principal ones as: Church of the Holy |to infringe the Thompson patent in suit 


in complete or partial liquidation of a cor- 
poration and does not provide that the liq- 
uidation is payment in exchange for the 
stock, but that the amounts distributed 
shall be treated as in payment in ex- 
change for the stock, eic. ; 

The language of these two sections is 
plain and if they be read literally it is 
clear that if there is no amount distrib- 
uted in the liquidation there is nothing 
that can be treated as part or full pay- 
ment in exchange for the stock, and hence 
as there is no sale or exchange of capital 
assets the loss cannot be brought under 
the term “capital loss” as defined in sec- 
tion 208 (a), supra. 

Interest of Congress 


Petitianer’s theory is that such could not | 


have been the intent of Congress; that 
unless section 201 (c) is construed to 
cover a situation where there is no dis- 
tribution of any amount to stockholders 
upon liquidation of a corporation it leads 
to a ridiculous and unjust result which 
counsel for petitioner states in his brief 
as follows: 

“Clearly, the object of Congress was to 
permit a deduction for a capital loss. 
Such a loss under the statutes can be sus- 


tained in no other way than by a sale,| 


exchange or liquidation. To say that a 
stockholder in a corporation has not suf- 
fered a capital loss on stock. although 
nothing has been distributed to him on 
the stock, and that another stockholder 
in another corporation has sustained a 
capital loss, by reason of having received 
some minute amount in distribution on 
his stock, is a too ridiculous and absurd 
intention to be imputed to any legislative 
body. 

“To arrive at such a conclusion and thus 


sustain the respondent’s contention, it is | 
necessary to ignore the object of Congress 
in passing section 201 (c), and is to per-| 


mit the mere literdal meaning of the words 
used to prevail over the obvious intent of 
Congress, and results in ridiculous and 
unjust results,” 
Construction of Statutes 
Of course courts should construe stat- 
utes so as to avoid absurdity or injustice 


if it can be done under the language em- 
ployed, but if the intention of the legisla- 
tive body clearly appears from the plain 
words of the act the presumption is that 
such body has said what it meant and in- 


tended. 


If it has not the remedy is to change} 
the law by legislative act and not to at- 
tempt to change it by court decisior. This 
court has many times expressed its disap- 
proval of any judicial journeys into the} 
field of legislation by construction of stat- 


utes. We refer to some of its opinions: 


In Union Cent. Life Ins. Co. v. Cham- 
plin, 116 F. 858, 860, it said: “The courts 
may not import into a plain and un- 
ambiguous law and give effect to a sup- 
posed intention or purpose of the legisla-| 
tive body which is neither expressed nor | 
of 


indicated in the act. Such a course 
action would pass beyond the limits o 
construction or interpretation 


In Swarts v. Siegel, 117 F. 13, 18-19 


“Attempted judicial construction of the | 
unequivocal language of a statute or of a) 
contract serves only to create doubt and 
There is no 


to confuse the judgment. 


into the 
forbidden domain of judicial legislation.” 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


|was made especially for the purpose of | 


‘fitting the Gilette razors, including those 





« CURRENT LAW » 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





COLLISION—Inevitable accident—Gust of wind—Liability of tug— 
A towing company could not avoid liability for damage caused by a collision 


on the theory that the general cause of 


the collision was a gust of wind and that 


the damage was therefore the result of an inevitable accident without showing 


that the gust of wind was of such unusual force as 
the prevailing weather conditions, and that there w. 


ligence on the part of the tug. 
Nos. 4688, 4703, July 25, 1932. 
| 


| 


PATENTS—Estoppel—Res judicata— 
Original application for T. patent in 
Appeals held claims to razor blade not 


does not bind plaintiff because he might later a 


claims here for razor and blade might be infringéd contributorily b Sale of bl 
even if unpatentable.—Gillette Safety Razor Co. v. Hawley Gardoae Co. = 


D. Conn.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1214, Aug. 29, 


was not to be expected under 
as no intervening act of neg- 


New York Towing & Transportation Co., etc., v. Ford Motor Co. et gi: '¢: C. ‘4.3. 


| Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


suit was in interference with G., Board of 
patentable, and no appeal was taken; this 
peal ex parte and also because 


(D. C., 
1932. 





PATENTS—Comity— 


Comity is not rule of law but of practice, convenience and expediency; 
no court to abdicate its individual judgment and is applicable only wh 
own mind, there may be doubt as to soundness of its views: 
bound by decision of Canadian court holding corresponding cla 


when it does not appear that record 


Safety Razor Co. v. Hawley Hardware Co. 


Aug. 29, 1932. 


it requires 
ere, in its 
district judge is not 
f im invalid, especially 
in Canadian case was the same.—Gillette 
(D. C., D. Conn.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 1214, 





PATENTS—Patentability—Aggregation or combination— 

It is not of consequence that elements of claim may be old, if combination is 
new or if by new organization new or better results are obtained; that all elements 
are found in prior art apparently in combination in claims of prior patents does not 


anticipate unless, when read with specification of patent in suit, the structure 
and function of the invention appears.—Gillette Safety Razor Co. v. Hawley Hard- 


ware Co. 


(D. C., D. Conn.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1214, Aug, 29, 1932. 





PATENTS—Infringement—Contributory infringement— 

Purchaser of patenteé@ machine has license to preserve its fitness for use so far 
as it may be affected by wear and breakage, but beyond this there is no license; 
true test seems to be whether or not element to be replaced is worn out or con- 


patent for razor and blade, especially 
use whether to replace worn blade or 
Hardware Co. (D. C., D, Conn.)—7 U. 
PATENTS—Comity— 

is not contributory infringement, when 


Aug. 29, 1932. 


sumed in ordinary use of machine; blade of safety razor is not worn out by use; 
sale of blades intended for specific razor constitutes contributory infringement of 


when blades are sold indiscriminately for 
not.—Gillette Safety Razor Co. v. Hawley 
8. Daily, 1214, Aug. 29, 1932. 





District court is not bound by decision of another district court that sale of part 


facts there and here are different.—Gillette 


Safety Razor Co. v. Hawley Hardware Co. (D. C., D. Conn.)—7 U. 8S. Daily, 1214, 





| Safety Razor Co. v. Hawley Hardware 
Aug. 29, 1932. 


f 


Loss on worthless stock— 


sioner. 


PATENTS—Safety razors, valid and infringed— 
1633739, Gaisman, Safety Razors, claims 1 and 3 valid and infringed; 1815745, 
Thompson, Safety Razors, claims 1, 2, 4, 5, 7 and 8 valid and infringed.—Gillette 


Co. (D. C., D. Conn.)—7 U. 8S. Daily, 1214, 


Federal Taxation 
CALCULATION OF TAX—Capital gains and losses—Meaning of “capital net loss”’— 


The proceeds of the assets of a corporation liquidated by bankruptcy proceedings 
were insufficient to pay the corporate debts, and nothing was distributed to any of 
the stockholders as the result of the liquidation; held that the loss sustained by 
the stockholders was not a capital loss, but an ordinary loss——Echols v. Commis- 
(C. C. A. 8.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1214, Aug. 29, 1932, 


\ 


No. 358114 was in interference with ap-| 


subject matter involved in said interfer-| 


;counts of the interference above quoted 


| question it is necessary to first consider 
whereby said blade while being flexed or| 


bility of pressure from a bent cap corner, | 


cave fillet shaped to prevent excessive| “that is, prior to 1922, these razors were 


lees Board of Appeals cf the Patent | through holes in the blade and into holes 
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Patents for Safety Razor and Blade | 
Declared to Be Valid and Infringed |> 


Court Rules Sale by Another Company of Blade Alone In- 
tended for Use With Patented Razor Constitutes Contribu- 
tory Infringement of Patent 
















State Franchise 


Tax Revenue Falls 


Year Estimated by Califor- 
nia Commissioner 


Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 27. 

Revenues from the State’s corporation 
franchise tax, based on net income, for 
1931 will total $1,500,000 less than was col- 
lected in 1930, according to figures just 
made public by Franchise Tax Commis- 


manufactured under the Thompson patent |the cap and guard member aligning means| Sioner Charles McColgan. 


in suit. | 

The claims in suit having been held to 
be valid, and contributory infringement 
being intentional aid or cooperation in 
transactions which, collectively, constitute 
complete infringement, provided the part 
furnished be an element of the patented 
combination, it follows that it is no de- 
fense to contributory infringement that 
the part furnished is not patented or even 
unpatentable. Defendant alleges that the 
plaintiff acquiesced in the decision of the 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office 
which held the ‘two counts of the inter- 
ference above quoted to be unpatentable. 
This is denied by the plaintiff and atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that no appeal 
can be taken from the decision of the 
Board at such a stage of the proceedings 
and that an appeal will be taken in due 
time when the matter has ceased to be 
interlocutory. 


Claims’ Patentability 


In Case of Prior Art 


From what has been said supra with 
regard to the merits of the Thompson in- 
vention it follows not only that the two 


are patentable over the prior art, includ- 
ing the patent to Ballreich, but also that 
the claims proposed in said interference 
by Gaisman are patentable over the prior 
art, so that defendant’s contention as to 
the untenable position of plaintiff in striv- 
ing to obtain a patent for a razor blade 
having cut-out corners by either Thomp- 
son or Gaisman, I conclude is without 
force particularly when it is considered 
that interference proceedings in the pat- 
ent Office are very common. In my opin- 
ion there seems to be no inconsistency in 
plaintiff’s conduct in having the question 
of priority of invention between two of 
its assignees determined by the Patent 
Office. 

B. Noninfringement as a Matter of Law. 

Defendant’s contention that as a matter 
of law the sale of razor blades, regardless 
of their type or character and irrespective 
of their adaptability for use with Gil- 
lette razors, cannot constitute contribu- 
tory infringement applies to both the 
Thompson and Gaisman patents in suit. 
In order to intelligently deal with this 


the Gaisman patent suit. / 


The Gaisman Patent.—This patent also 
describes a safety razor of the “Gillette 
type.” Prior to the patentee’s invention 


so constructed that one of the clamping) 
members, that is to say, either the guard 
member or the cap was provided with 
blade positioning elements—for instance, 
pins, which were designed to project | 


in the other clamping member, whereby 
the blade and the clamping member were: 
maintained in shaving relation. 


Details of Design 


Of Old-style Razor 


For example, in the “old style” Gillette | 
razor, Plaintiff’s Exhibit 9, there are two 
pins on the underside of the cap which | 
pass through two holes in the blade and 
project through corresponding holes in the 
guard member. From the underside of 
the cap there also extends a screw- 





threaded spindle which passes through a 
|hole in the blade and through a corres- 
ponding hole in the guard member. This 
spindle, however has no function in posi- 
| tioning the blade. Its sole purpose is to 
engage the handle of the razor for clamp- 
|ing together the cap, the blade and the 
guard member. In this old construction 
|the blade has no function whatever in| 
| positioning the clamping members in re- 
| lation to one another, 


| The object of the Gaisman ifivention | 
|is stated to be to provide a safety razor 
| wherein the blade cooperates with the 
guard member to retain the blade in shav- 
ing relation thereto, and the blade also) 
cooperates with the cap to retain the lat- 
ter in proper relation to the blade for 
| shaving purposes, so that the position of 
| the cap with regard to the guard member 
is maintained by the blade and not by 
the cooperation of the guard member and 
cap as is the case in the “old style” Gil- 
lette razor. 


In carrying out the invention, the guard 
member and the blade have cooperating 
means to retain the blade in shaving rela- 
tion on the guard member. This means 
\is in the form of a noncircular projection 
:(1b) on the guard member adapted to 
enter a noncircular opening (2a) in the 
| blade. This opening is centrally disposed 
jin the blade. The cap is proyided with 
| projections or pins (6) on its underface 
| Which are adapted to enter recesses or 
jnotches (2b) in the blade ends whereby 
\the blade retains the cap in operative 
relation to the blade and to the guard 


member. The pins (6) do not engage the| 


| guard member. 


Projection of Edge 
|Of Blade Discussed 


In addition, the cap is provided with a 
| Screw-threaded spindle (4) which passes 
| through the blade and through an open- 
jing in the guard projection (1b) for en- 
| gagement with the handle (5) of the razor. 
|The screw-threaded spindle and handle 
| serve to clamp together the cap, blade and 
guard member. 


As will be seen from the fofegoing, the 
blade constitutes the connecting link be- 
| tween the cap and guard member, that is, 
| when the blade is removed from the razor, 
|the cap and guard member are adapted 
|to move in relation to one another both 
longitudinally and transversely. 

However, when the blade is interposed 
| between the cap and guard member it 
| aligns the cap and guard member. In the 
|“old style” Gillette razor the coacting pins 
|on the cap and holes in the guard member 
|maintain these two elements in shaving 
relation even if the blade is removed from 
the razor. 

It appears from the record that the dis- 
tance at which the cutting edge of a blade 


projects beyond the cap and guard mem- 
ber must be kept within certain limits, 
| if the cutting edge projects beyond the 
|cap and guard member more than eight- 
|one-thousandths (0.008)) of an inch, the| blade contacting face of the guard extends 
If the blade|a projection (15) adapted to enter a per- 
| does not project far enough, it is difficult|foration (14) 
|or even impossible to shave with the razor. 
It is desirable to maintain blade exposure) positively positioned with relation to the 
of an 


user is apt to cut himself. 


{to four-one-thousandths (0.004) 


pondingly true that costs of manufacture 


are raised. 


invention lies in the fact that it permits 
less accurate standards of manufacture 
while maintaining equal accuracy of po- 
sitioning the cutting edges of the blade 
with relation to the cap and guard mem- 
ber of the razor. 
which is possible in the Gaisman razor is 
less than the accumulated error of the 


the evidence that the Gaisman principle 
reduces the variations of the blade cutting 
edge exposure approximately one-third, or 
if the same tolerance and clearances are 


proves the average qualities of the razor 
by about one-third. 


Accuracy in Fixing 
Cutting Edge of Blade 


duction engineer, testified that the greater 


310-311), and there is no controversion of 


either to permit manufacture with less 


| fendant’s blade, it is invalid in view of the 


must, obviously, be made with predeterm- 
ined accuracy as only certain clearances 
and manufacturing tolerances are per- 
missible. 

The sizes of the pins on the underface 
of the cap of the “old style” Gillette razor 
are maintained within certain specified 
limits, and so are the sizes of the diame- 
ters of the holes in the blade and in the 
guard member. The clearances, when the 
parts are assembled, are the free spaces 
between the sides of the pins and the 
holes in the blade or in the guard member. 
The sizes mentioned above must be made 
so accurately that the total accumulated | 
errors in manufacture will not exceed! 
eight-one-thousandths (0.008) of an inch 
which is divided between the various ele- 
ments of the razor demands great ac- 
curacy in manufacture, and it is corres- 


increase rapidly as standards of accuracy 


The principal utility of the Gaisman 


The accumulated error 


“old style” Gillette razor. It appears from 


maintained the Gaisman principle im- 


Plaintiff's witness, T. L. Smith, the pro- 


the tolerance, the lower the cost and that 
the greater the precision required the 
greater is the cost of manufacture. If 
the tolerances are reduced one-third the 
costs would perhaps be doubled, (pages 


this testimony in the record. Therefore 
the effect of the Gaisman invention is 


accurate measurements of a razor which 
will shave satisfactorily or, if the same 
accuracy is maintained, to produce a more 
accurate, and therefore a better shaving 
instrument. 


The invention described and claimed 
in the Gaisman patent in suit is in a 
modified form employed in plaintiff’s so- 
called “Good-will” razor, Plaintiff's Ex- 
hibit 4. In these razors the guard mem- 
ber is provided with two spaced apart pro- 
jections instead of the single central pro-| 
jection (1b) of the patent, and the notches | 
or cut-out corners of the blade take the| 
place of the notches (2b) in the ends of 
the blade shown in Fig. 7. 


The functions and operation of the ele- 
ments of the “Good Will” razors are the 
Same as those of the Gaisman patent in 
suit. Of the co-called “Good Will” razors 
the plaintiff has sold many millions. The 
cost of manufacture is comparatively low 
because greater tolerances and clearances | 
are permissible without sacrificing the 
shaving qualities of the razor. 


Defenses Involved 
In Case Outlined 


The defenses are: 


C. Invalidity of the claims in view of | 
the prior art; 


D. The defendant’s razor blades do not 
embody the alleged combination of claim 
1 in suit; 


E. If claim 1 is construed to cover de-| 


prior art; 


F. Claim 3 is not infringed as a matter 
of law. Claims 1 and 3 read: | 
“1 A blade having a noncircular open- | 
ing substantially centrally disposed to re- 
tain the blade in shaving relation to a 
guard member, said blade having means; 
spaced from said opening to cooperate | 
with a clamping member to retain the 
latter in shaving relation to the blade in- 
dependent of the guard member. | 
“3. A safety razor comprising blade 
clamping members, a blade, means co- 
operative between one of said members| 
and said blade to retain the latter in 
shaving relation to said member, said 
blade and the other -member having co-| 
operative means whereby the blade will | 
retain said member in an operative posi-| 
tion respecting the blade, and means to| 


detachably clamp the blade between said | 
members.” 


ber of alleged prior art patents have been 
pleaded by defendant, only four of the 
same received attention at trial, so th 
discussion will be limited to the four 
patents discussed by Mr. Campfield, de- 
fendant’s expert, whose testimony was not 
directed to the facts. The four patents to 
be considered are as follows: 

1. To Clark, No. 933020, issued Aug. 31, 
1909, 

2. To Nahemow, No. 952837, 
March 22, 1910. 

3. To Leslie, No. 1011938, issued July 16, 
| 1918. 
| 4. To Gaisman, No. 1011938 issued Dec. 
19, 1911. 


| issued 


Questions Presented 
On Prior Art Patent 


The questions presented, so far as the 
four prior art patents are concerned, are 
exceedingly simple and they may be re- 
solved into two. First, do the four prior 
art patents, either singly or in combina- 
tion, disclose a safety razor in which a 
razor in which a cap is free to move rela- 
tive to the guard when the blade is re- 
moved from the razor? Second, Do these 
prior art patents describe or illustrate a 
blade of the “Gillette type” which forms 
the connecting link between the guard 
member and cap? The answers to these 
questions must be in the negative as will 
be-~shown by a discussion of the patents. 

The Clark Patent No. 933020.—This pat- 
ent shows a razor of the “Gillette” type 
with a positive connection between the 
cap and the guard member, From the 


in the blade and recesses 
(21) in the cap. Therefore the cap is posi- 


guard just as the cap in the “old style” 


C. The Prior Art.—While quite a num-| 


is | 


The total tax assessed as of March 1 


assessments are made. 
revenues were $7,257,251. 


National banks, $543,789; State banks, 
$287,651; building and loan associations 


corporations, $44,623; mining corporations 
$43,266; general corporations, $3,723,537. 


tions, 4.772 per cent. 


minimum tax. 

Due to an act of the 1931 Legislature 
$320,933 more last yedr than in 1930, Mr 
pay 13.507 per cent of the total tax. 

of corporations follows: 

General, 68.028 per cent; national banks, 
mining companies, 0.790. 


filing returns totals $13,802,738,807. 





accumulated the manufacturing errors and 


it fails to eliminate them. 


lette type.” 


ent. 


Designs of Blades 
For Other Razors 


stiff”. 
stantially non-flexible blade.” 


ing of the cap in relation to the guard. 


in the Gaisman patent in suit. 
suit. 


rendered by The Exchequer Court 0: 


for the infringement of a Canadian paten 


case at bar. 


\Comity Declared 


Not Rule of Law 
It appears from this judgment tha 


as claim 1 of the Gaisman patent in sui 


MacLean. 


| this record or in anything submitted afte 


final hearing which shows that the Can 
by the Court upon the same record a 


the one which has been made in the cas 
at bar. 


there was the same as the record here, 


should not feel inclined to surrender my 
own judgment and the conclusions herein 
reached and stated upon the issues herein 


presented. If the record there was th 


adian Court, dissent from the opinion file 
by Judge MacLean. 
| 


dividual judgment and is applicable onl 
where, in its own mind, there may be 
|doubt as to the soundness of its views. 


a\ page 488, where he said: 
| mand. 


decided. 


facts; in a word, to decide them right. 
follow them. 


in play and suggests a uniformity of ru 


court has settled the law. 


coordinate tribunals. Clearly it applies on 


facts.” 


Design Specifications 
Involved in Patents 


Combination of Claim 1. 








| inch. 


In order to maintain the blade ex-/reference to the guard. This razor is ex- 
posure within the limits specified the| actly like the “old style” Gillette. It does|nor perform the function specified therein. 


Gillette razor is positioned by its pins with 


ecrease of $1,500,000 for 


1932, he said, was $5,473,457, but he ex- 
pects this to be raised to $5,700,000 by the 
time all penalties, interest and arbitrary 
In 1930 the total 


Assessments for 1931 were made against 
the various, classes of property as follows: 


$91,289; oil corporations, $739,302; water 


The ratio of the tax to net income for 
all corporations was 2.478 per cent, the 
highest ratio being for mining corpora- 
Mr. McColgan ex- 
plained the reason the mining ratio is 
higher than the fixed rate of 4 per cent 
is because most of the mining companies 
are operating at a loss but pay the $25 


which cut down on the depletion allow- | 
ance, the oil corporations were assessed 


McColgan said. The oil companies will 


The percentage paid by the other classes 


9.935; State banks, 5.255; building and 
loan, 1.667; water companies, 0.815, and | 


The invested capital of the corporations 


The Nahemow Patent No. 952837.—This 
patent also shows a razor of the old “Gil- 
The guard is made of two 
pieces which are adjustable to vary its 
width. The cap has a screw-threaded 
shank (20) which is provided with an en- 
larged angular head (21) at its inner end 
to fit the opening (15) in the guard and 
the central angular opening in the blade 
marked 26. All that has been said about 
the Clark patent applies also to this pat- 


The Leslie Patent No. 1272816.—Defend- 
ant’s expert relies particularly on this pat- 
ent. It discloses a razor which is provid- 
ed with two blades both of which are flat 
and as stated in the specification “thin yet 
The claims too, call for “a sub- 
It must be 
remembered that Gaisman provides a flex- 
ible blade in contrast to the non-flexible 
blade shown and described in the Leslie 
patent in which patent the cap is posi- 
tioned by the guard and the blade has 
nothing whatever to do with the position- 


The Prior Gaisman Patent No. 1011938.— 
This patent discloses a blade having three 
polygonal openings corresponding to the 
three openings of the “old style” Gil- 
lette blade. No mention whatever is made 
in this patent of the features which are 
characteristic of and described and claimed 
Hence I 
conclude that the prior art cited and re- 
lied upon by defendant cannot invalidate 
claims 1 and 4 of the Gaisman patent in 


The Canadian Judgment.—Subsequent 
to the final hearing defendant filed with 
the Court a certified copy of an opinion 


Canada on May 27, 1932, in a suit brought 


by Gillette Safety Razor Company of Can- 
ada, Limited v. Pal Blade Corp ration, 
Limited, and Metropolitan Stores, Limited, 
alleging that the Canadian suit was found- 
ed on the Canadian patent corresponding 
to the Gaisman patent involved in the| 


claim 4 of the Canadian patent is the same 


and that claim 4 was held invalid by Judge 
There is nothing, however, in 


adian case was presented and considered 


In any event, even though we indulge in 
the violent presumption that the record 


same as the record here I should, with all 
due respect for the judgment of the Can- 


Comity is not a rule of law, but one of 
practice, convenience and expediency. It 
|requires of no Court to abdicate its in- 


This principle is clearly stated by Mr. 
| Justice Brown in Mast, Foos & Co. v. 
| Stover Manufacturing Co., 177 U. S. 485, 


“Comity persuades; but it does not com- 
It declares not how a case shall be 
decided, but how it may with propriety be 
It recognizes the fact that the 
primary duty of every court is to dispose 
of cases according to the law and the 


doing so, the judge is bound to determine 
them according to his own convictions. If 
he be clear in those convictions, he should 


“It is only in cases where, in his own 
mind, there may be a doubt as to the 
soundness of his views that comity comes 


ing to avoid confusion, until a higher | 
It demands of 
no one that he shall abdicate his individ- 
ual judgment, but only that deference 
shall be paid to the judgments of other 


to questions which have been actually de- 
cided, and which arose under the same 


D. Defencant’s Blades Do Not Embody | 


As a further defense it is urged by the 
defendant that its razor blades—Plaintiff's 
Fxhibit 6, neither embody the structure |, guard member; and 
defined in claim 1 of the Gaisman patent 
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a complete misunderstanding of the Gais- 
man patent by defendant’s expert and on 
the wrong assumption that Plaintiff’s Ex- 
hibit 3, bar type razor, is made in accord- 
ance with the Gaisman patent in suit. As 
appears very clearly from plaintiff's proofs, 
it is its own “Good Will” razor—Plaintiff’s 
Exhibit 4, which is constructed according 
\to the teachings of the Gaisman patent. 
Claim 1 of the Gaisman patent specifies: 
1. “A non-circular opening substantially 
centrally disposed” having the function of 
retaining the blade in shaving relation to 


ly 





2, “Means spaced from said opening,” 


blade positioning means of the razor and'not embody the Gaisman invention, It! This contention is based, as I view it, upon’ [Continued om Page %, Column 2.3 \ 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Ninety Billions in Force Is 
Carried by Organization 
Authorized to Operate in 
New York State 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 27. 

A final tabulation of life insurance busi- 
ness transacted in 1931 by 52 American 
and Canadian companies authorized to do 
business in New York, just made public 
by the State Insurance Department, dis- 
closes that at the end of the year these 
companies had total ordinary and indus- 
trial insurance in force amounting~ to 
more than $90,000,000,000 represented by 
more than 100,000,000 pdlicies. 

Assets of the,companies increased $1,- 
139,000,000 during the year. 

Tabulation of 1931 Business 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The results of life insurance operations 
during 1931 by United States and Canad- 
ian companies authorized in New York 
State have been ascertained by George S. 
Van Schaick,Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, although the volume covering this 
line of insurance is not yet off the press. 
An advance report giving summaries of 
the principal figures before audit ap- 
peared in Apfil last. 

The present volume will contain ab- 
stracts as well as tabulations from the 
statements after audit of 19 active life 
companies of New York, 29 of other States 
and 4 United States branches of Canad- 
ian companies, a total of 52; as also ab- 
stracts of 12 New York pension funds and 
retirement systems and of several inactive 
companies. 

14 Billions in New Business 

The life companies represented in New 
York carry about 80 per cent of the busi- 
ness in force in the United States. The 
new business of 1931 totaled nearly $14,- 
000,000,000. 

The combined assets of life companies 
represented in New York on Jan. 1, 1932, 
totaled $17,345,239,518, an increase during 
1931 of $1,138,946,876 and over 100 per 
cent increase since 1923. 

Over $6,500,000,000 of present assets are 
mortgagee loans and close to $6,750,000,- 
000 are in bonds and stocks. The stock 
holdings are relatively small, being lim- 
ited to the preferred and guaranteed 
classes under the New York law. 

The surplus and special funds, in- 
cluding $26,970,600 capital, over all liabil- 
ities amount to $1,004,131,584, of which 
$575,630,473 is held by the New York 
State companies. 


Income and Disbursements 


The combined income for 1931 was | 


$4,197,190,959 and the disbursements $3,- 
099,383,991. Of the last amount $2,331,- 
826,888 went to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. 


As compared with 1930, the life com-| 


panies reporting to New York show in- 
creases for 1931 as follows: In assets, $1,- 
138,946,876; liabilities, $1,061,534,769; in- 
come, $239,245,932; disbursements, $312,- 
260,354. 

At the beginning of 1932 the companies 
represented in New York were carrying 
25,807,192 ordinary policies for $74,500,- 
000,0000, and 174,526,630 industrial policies 
for over $15,250,000,000, totaling 100,333,- 
822 policies and over $90,333,333,333 in- 
Surance in force. Ordinary policies av- 
erage about $3,000; industrial, about $200. 

There were 41 companies having 203,897 
annuities in force involving payments 
during 1931 of $149,046,692, which 


amounts mark substantial increases for | 


the year. 

The New York State business at end 
of 1930 made an aggregate of 20,319,898 
policies for $19,757,575,505; at the end of 
1931 there were 20,614,074 policies in 
force for $20,257,776,201. 


Summary of Conditions 


The position of life insurance in New 
York appears in the following summary 
of old-line business in the State: 

Policies issued in 1931: ordinary 712,946, 
for $2,012,930,427; group 193, for $391,855,- 
697; industrial 2,275,688, for $79,624,993. 
Policies in force in New York January 1, 
1932: ordinary 5,004,627, for $14,640,269,030; 
group -2,349, for $1,791,953,797; industrial 
15,607,098, for $3,825,553,374; net gain for 
the year 1931 in policies 294,176, in amount 
$500,200,696. 

Total premiums received in New York 
on these several classes in 1931 were $689,- 
905,842; policy claims incurred, $211,414,- 
814; policy claims paid, $207,811,227. 

The addition of over $5,000,000,000, of fra- 
nal and assessment insurance carred by 
organizations of these classes authorized 
in New York makes the amount of life 
insurance carried by all organizations re- 
porting to New York at the beginning of 
this year over $95,500,000,000. 


Mortality Rate for Week 
Below That of Year Ago 


Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 


a total population of 37,000,000 for the | 


week ended Aug. 20, indicate a mortality 
rate of 94 as against a rate of 10 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (18.7) appears for Memphis, 
Tenn., and the lowest (4.1) for Waterbury, 
Conn. The highest infant mortality rate 
(163) appears for Memphis, Tenn., and 
the lowest for Des Moines, Iowa, Fort 
Wayne, Ind, New Haven, Conn., 
Diego, Calif., Spokane, Wash., Tacoma, 
Wash., and Yonkers, N. Y., which reported 
no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 85 cities is 11.5 
for the 33 weeks of 1932, as against a rate 
of 12.4 for the corresponding period of 


the previous year.—(Bureau of the Cen- 
sus.) ’ 


Railroads Ruled Exempt 
From Federal Power Tax 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


sumed in the commercial phases of indus- | 


trial or other businesses, such as in office 
buildings, sales and display rooms, retail 
stores, etc. 

The Bureau is of the opinion that elec- 
trical energy furnished the company in 
the conduct of its business as a common 
carrier by railroad is exempt from the 
tax and includes that furnished (a) at 
its shops and in its yards (b) at freight 
and passenger stations on its line of rail- 
road, including union stations. The elec- 
trical energy consumed (c) in its office 
buildings at general headquarters and di- 
vision and district headquarters and (d) 
in its offices in offline territory such as 
(1) those for commercial agents (2) pas- 
Sengers agents and (3) uptown ticket 
agents is not exempt from the tax. 


San | 


Seizure by M ilitia 


Oklahoma Court Holds It Can 
| Not Supervise Conduct of 
Governor and Troops 


‘ Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 27. 

Holding it does not lie within the power 
of the district court to supervise the con- 
duct of the Governor and his militia, a 
three-judge Oklahoma County District 
Court has refused the application of the 
Russell Petroleum Company for an in- 
junction to prevent continued military oc- 
cupation of two leases seized because of 
charges of overproduction of oil in viola- 
tion of Corporation Commission proration 
rules, 

Judge Sam Hooker, however, granted a 
temporary order to restrain Lieut. Col. 
Cicero I. Murray, in charge of the military 
enforcement staff for the Governor, from 
seizing a pipeline of the Union Crude Oil 
Corporation on charges of failure to file 
reports with the Commission. 

Later it was announced an agreement 
had been reached between Col. Murray 
and ‘gil company officials whereby the oil 
company would file reports and the pipe- 
line would not be bothered. 

Sid White, attorney for the Russell Pe- 
troleum Company, said the Russell case 
| will be appealed to the State Supreme 
Court. 


Cotton Ginning Charges 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 27. 

The State Corporation Commission has 
set Sept. 1 as the date for a general hear- 
ing for determination of cotton ginning 
rates and charges for bagging and ties 
for the new season. 

Until the hearing is held and a new 
rate order issued, the ginners of the State 
handling cotton already going to market 
will charge rates specified in the order 
issued last year, it was stated. 

That scale of rates, ranging from 25 
cents per 100 pounds for picked cotton 
to 30 cents for bollies and snaps, and 


year by the Commission on agreement 
with ginners, because of the declining cot- 
ton prices. 

In preparation for the hearing account- 
ants with the Commission are compiling 
from annual reports of the ginners a con- 
solidated record showing revenues and ex- 
penses of the ginning industry for the 
last season. This consolidated table is to 
serve as a guide for the Commission in 
its study of the profits or losses of the 
industry with the rates in effect for the 
last year. 


Virginia to Study Service 
Of Railroads to Public 


Richmond, Va., Aug. 27. 


;/nounces that it is making a new study 
of the law as it defines the extent to which 
railroads may be required to render mini- 
}mum service in the public interest and 
that it expects soon to issue a general 
opinion outlining the law and the Com- 
mission’s policy in passing hereafter on 
petitions of railroads for curtailment of 
train service in this State. 

For several years, the railroads have 
been seeking curtailment of passenger 
service due to a decline in revenues and 
in most cases their petitions have been 
granted by the Commission, sometimes 
seriously inconveniencing patrons, it was 
explained. 


Trade Commission Sets 


Date for Utilities Inquiry 


The Federal Trade Commission will be- 
gin its Autumn hearings in the investi- 





| when introduction of testimony concern- 
ling Associated Gas & Electric Co. and 

subsidiaries will be resumed.—(Federal 
| Trade Commission.) 


Utility Studies Order 
| On Clarion Power Co. 


Associated Gas Representatives 
Confer With Dr. Smith 


The Associated Gas & Electric Co. now 
j}has under consideration the order of the 
Federal Power Commission requiring the 
subsidiary Clarion River Power Co. to sub- 
}mit a report on its purported sale of 
| properties and instructing it to desist from 
|further sale of its securities without the 
approval of the Commission, George Otis 
Smith, Chairman of the Commission, 
| stated orally Aug. 27. 

Representatives of the Associated Gas 
& Electric Co. conferred with Dr. Smith 
at the Commission Aug. 26, but both the 
Chairman and the representatives declined 
to comment on the nature of their confer- 
ence. Dr. Smith stated that the discussion 
was in connection with the recent order 
| of the Commission in cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission. 
| No conclusion was reached, Dr. Smith said. 


A statement is due the Commission, how- 
}ever, he pointed out. The meeting was 
preparatory to the order of the Commis- 
sion for a report in 10 days of the pur- 
ported sale of properties of the Clarion 
River Power Co. to the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Co. Equities to the amount of nearly 
$4,500,000 in! preferred stock are involved 
and their status questioned by the Com- 
mission. (The order of the Commission 
was printed in the issue of Aug. 24.) 

Dr. Smith said the attention of the 
Commission has been called to a statement 
given the press by the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. following the order of the 
Pennsylvania Securities Commission bar- 
ring within the State sales of new bond 
issues of the Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
and the Associated Gas & Electric Co. 


Effect of Bond Sale Discussed 

In the statement, the Associated Gas 
& Electric Co. asserts that no investiga- 
| tion or order of the Federal Power Com- 
|mission with respect to the sale of the 
properties of the Clarion River Company 
to the Pennsylvania Electric Co. has any- 
thing whatsoever to do with the sale. of 
or of the Associated Gas & Electric 

0. 

Furthermore, it asserts that since the 
Clarion River Power Company and the 
Pennsylvania Electric Company are sub- 
sidiaries of the Associated Gas & Electric 
;Co., neither the consummation of the 
| sale of the Clarion River Company’s prop- 
jerties to the Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
}nor rescission of such sale would affect 
the earnings or property account of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. Dr. Smith 
declined to comment on the action of the 
company. 

Among the representatives of the com- 
pany was W. M., Bullitt. 








To Be Fixed in Oklahoma | 


$1.15 for bale wrappings, was lowered last | 


The State Corporation Commission an- | 
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Business Growth | Restraint Is Denied Imports of Food 
Of Life Insurance 
Companties Shown 


Decline Half in 
Last Five Years 


Falling Price Levels Are 
Largely Responsible for 
Reduced Value, Declares 
Department of Commerce 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


ago, and 19.1 per cent as compared with 
five years ago, the value showing a de- 
cline of 15.4 per cent and 24.7 per cent, 
respectively. 

Cocoa, fourth in importance in the list 
of imported foods, shows an increase in 
quantity but a heavy drop in value, aggre- 
gating 436,884,000 pounds valued at $19,- 
936,000, an increase of 6.2 per cent in 
quantity but a decline of 64.2 per cent in 
value, as compared with five years ago. 


The trade in tea shows little change as 
far as quantity is concerned, increasing a 
trifle, as compared with five years ago, 
but declining 45.7 per cent in value. Of 
Spices, the quantity imported showed little 
oe but the value fell off more than 

alf. 

Competitive Products 


With the exception of prepared and pre- 
served pineapples, imports of which nearly 
trebled in quantity and doubled in value 


foodstuffs generaily show a considerable 


in value. The most outstanding decrease 
occurred in the imports of edible live ani- 
mals, which fell from $22,186,000 in 1927-28 
to $1,817,000 in 1931-32. 


| Imports of meats, including canned, 
amounted to $20,829,000 five years ago, as 
compared with $5,606,000 last year; fish 
procucts, $38,179,000, against $25,796,000; 
dairy products, including canned milk and 
eggs, $38,174,000, as compared with $15,- 
387,000; grains and grain preparations, 
$27,921,000, against $10,410,000; and feeds 
and fodders, $13,488,000, contrasted with 
$3,765,000. Increased tariffs on some of 
| these competitiv: products, plus lower 
| world prices and less demand, account 
largely for the heavy decreases shown; 


| 
| 


Graigs and grain preparations . 

Feeds and fodders 

Animals, edible 4 
| Meats (except canned) ....+...5+6. bo veseedenes 
}Fish, fresh and cured 

Animal fats and oils, edible 

Sausage casings 

Dairy producst and eggs 

Vegetables, fresh 

Vegetable oils and fats, edible 

| Fruits: 

Fresh 

Dried 

| Canned foods: 





Vegetables 

| Coffee ésvodues 
eooan beans, cocoa and chocolate, prepared... 
| Tea 

| Spices 

| Beverages 

| Sugar and related products 

| Nuts 

| Vegetable and fruit preparations 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


u 
*It has not always been possible to sepdrate fruit imports into the classifications; fresh, of the kind that you have called 
dried, or canned; where listed together, they have been placed under the heading rep- | 


resenting the bulk of the imports. 
+Pineapples only. 


during the past five years, all classes of | 


decline in quantity and a heavy decline | 





Value of United States import trade in foodstuffs for fiscal years 1927-28 to 1931-32. 
(In thousands of dollars; 000 omitted.) 
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Source of Income Described 
For Associated Utility Group 


Revenues Come Mainly From Subholding Con- 


cerns, Testimony 


at Inquiry Shows 


= Federal Trade Commission was told in testimony June 30 by Charles Nodder, 
examiner, that practically all of the income received by the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company during the period 1922 to 1929 was received from subholding 


companies. 
The examiner also testified that his 


examination of the plant and property 


accounts of the system indicated that the system paid $266,205,178 more than the 

cost of the assets to the subsidiaries acquired and included in the consolidation. 
Transcript of the examiner's testimony, just made available, sets forth details 

concerning the income and consolidated balance sheet accounts of the system. 


The witness was questioned by Robert E. 


A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. 
follow: 


+ 
Q. We will take up, Mr. Nodder, the source; 


of income used in payment of dividends o 
Associated Gas & Electric Company. Have 


you prepared and did you include as part of | 
your report a chart where you have under-| 


taken to show the origin of the income of 
Associated. Gas & Electric Company used for 
dividend payments? A. I have. 


Q. Have you prepared and brought to the 


hearing room an enlargement of this chart | 


which is Exhibit 35 within Commission's Ex- 
hibit 5158? 


A. Yes, sir; a photostatic enlargement. 


Q. For what purpose has this chart been 
prepared? 


A. It has been prepared to indicate the | 


amount of dividends paid by Associated Gas 


& Electric Company out of other earnings of | 


Associated Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. Has it been possible to trace to its ulti- 
mate or original source every item of income? 
A. Not every item: no, sir. 

Q. In preparing this chart, how much of 
the total gross income received by Associated 
Gas & Electric Company has been shown? A. 
About 90 per cent. : 

+ +\4+ 

Q. Have you undertaken to show by the 
chart the sources from -which this gross 
income has been derived? A. That is correct. 

Q. What will an examination of the income 


of Associated Gas & Electric Compan - 
dicate? ae 


A. It will indicate that practically all of its | 


income for the period covered by this chart, 
and the chart is for the period 1922 to 1929, 
has been received from subholding companies, 
which on the chart has been traced down 
to the principal original sources of all income, 
to the operating company. 


Q. Does the chart show that in practically | 


every case the income received, or transferred 
to stated capital by the operating company, 
or income receivable but undistributed of 
affiliated companies eventually passes on to 
the Associated Gas & Electric Company? 
It does. 

Q. In what form? 

A. Either through dividends received, in- 





1928-29 
27,536 
18,670 
25,720 
18,366 
25,604 

177 
15,609 
41,882 
23,854 
15,883 


*48 243 
*6,676 


9,762 
12,622 
236 
7246 


1929-30 
18,946 
15,446 
16,327 
11,995 
25,913 

77 
14,477 
37,668 
32,761 
14,037 


*53,881 


1927-28 1930-31 
1 19,167 


12,703 


1931-32 


*42.215 
*3,866 


2,779 
12,034 
110 
7457 
3,717 


8,904 
1,289 
117,018 
13,491 
6,039 
341 


460,604 


7136 


968,525 836,445 590,788 


A. | 


10,410 | 


Healy, Commission chief counsel. Edgar 
Excerpts ‘rom Mr. Nodder’s testimony 


terest received, or directly through an ac- 
count filed in the income account of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company “Current 
Net Earnings of Subsidiary Companies trans- 
ferred to stated capital.” 

Q. What do you say as to the size of the 
corporate surplus remaining in the subsidiary 
companies generally. 

A. The corporate surplus is of relatively 
small consequence, indicating that all of the 
income has passed through the company. 


+++ 
Q. What further is indicated by this chart? 
A. The chart also indicates in view of the 
fact that the successful holding companies 
received approximately 90 per cent of their 
immediate subsidiary companies’ income in 
various sums, there is shown conclusively 


company in its security investment account 
as the result of the transfer of current net 
earnings of subsidiaries from current surplus 


tributed earnings has passed on to Associated 
Gas & Electric Company as income and divi- 
dends have been paid out of this income to 
th® public on both preferred and the several 
classes of common stock. 

Q. The period covered by your chart is 
1922 to 1929, inclusive? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does the chart show as to the 
amount of appreciation finally resting in_ the 
corporate surplus of Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company? 

A. The facts disclosed by the chart will in- 
dicate that $15,839,154.59 of this class of ap- 
preciation finally rests in the income account 
and from that in the corporate surplus ac- 
count of Associated Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. Is this the minimum figure that could 
be definitely stated to be so included? A. 


Yes, sir. 
+. + + 

Q. May there be more? A. There may be 
other items, but due to the fact there may 
be some question in connection with them 
I have entirely eliminated them. 

Q. Have there been several items that were 
of a border-line nature? A. There have. 

Q. You have eliminated them? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you included any items of which 
you did not feel sure? A. No, sir. 





Q. Is it your conclusion that at least $15,-/ 


| 839,154.59 of such appreciation has been in- 

cluded in corporate surplus out of which 

dividends have been paid? A. It is. 

| @Q. What total dividends have been paid 

| during the period shown by the chart? A. 
$32,143,311.99. 

| @Q. And, according to the table, what pro- 


portion of the dividends paid by this com-|~ 


pany have been paid from this appreciation 
reflected in the chart? A. Approximately 50 
| per cent. 


| @. You have said, Mr. Nodder, that at least | 
$15,839,154.59 of such appreciation has been | 


included in corporate surplus out of which 
dividends have been paid? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have also said that the total divi- 
dends paid during the same period were $32,- 
143,311.99? A. Yes, sir. 

+~+ + 

Q. And then you have said that consc- 
quently approximately 50 per cent of the divi- 
dends paid by the company have been paid 

|from this appreciation reflected in the chart? 
A. Yes, sir. 
| @Q. All of which leads me to be very much 


| interested in learning exactly what the ap-| 


| preciation of $15,839,154.59 is based on. Can 
{you tell us in a general way what kind 
|of appreciation that it, without at this mo- 
;ment giving us all the items that make 
the total? Is a part of it appreciation 
ethod C? 

A. Yes, sir. $11,328,710.70 is the result of 
| what we have styled Method C adjustments. 
Q. I think therefore it would be a good 


that large amounts of write-up made by the| 


to stated capital, and for subsidiaries’ undis- | 


Utility in Kentucky 


Million Dollars Sought by State 
From the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Co. 


Frankfort, Ky., Aug. 27. 
Suit against the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. for the collection of back taxes 
of approximately $1,000,000 has been filed 
by the State Revenue Agent, M. J. Bren- 
nan, 
It is alleged that tax collections on 
franchise valuations were omitted for the 
years 1927-1931 inclusive, and the court 


is asked to fix a franchise valuation for 
each year for the purpose of levying the al- 
leged unpaid taxes. 

Similar action has heretofore been 
brought against the Kentucky Coke Co., 
which is owned by the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co., for the collection of about 
$1,500,000. 


Industrial Deaths in Ohio 
Below Level of Year Ago 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 27. 


corded in July as compared with June, 
the number of deaths, 85, was 41 less 
than in Juiy of 1931, according to Thomas 


|of Safety and Hygiene of the State In- 
dustrial Commission. 

Total claims filed during the month were 
11,042, or 384 less than in the preceding 
month and 6,656 less than in July, 1931. 


Calendar of Hearings 
Of Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission’s calen- 
dar of public hearings for the week of 
Aug. 29, is as follows: 


Trial examiners’ hearings: 

Maisel Trading Post, Inc., Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.; Aug. 29, Albuquerque; alleged misrep- 
resentation in sale of jewelry; Ellis DeBruler, 
trial examiner; Eugene W. Burr, Commission's 
attorney. Docket 2037. 

White-Lite Distributing Corporation, and 
others, New York; Aug. 30, Indianapolis; Sept, 
1, East Cleveland, Ohio; Sept. 2, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; alleged misrepresentation in sale of elec- 
tric lamps or bulbs; Willlam W. Sheppard, 
trial examiner; Edward E. Reardon, Commis- 
sion’s attorney. Docket 2022. 

The Billings-Chapin Co., Cleveland; Aug. 31, 
Cleveland; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
of paints and varnish; John W. Bennett, trial 
examiner; Henry Miller, Commission's .attor- 
ney. Docket 1733.—(Federal Trade Commis- 
sion.) 





plan if you would tell us again what this 
Method C is. 

A. Method C is a method of writing up se- 
curing investments as the result of the As- 
sociated System practices whereby the sub- 
| sidiary companies within the system in lieu 
of or in addition to a declaration of dividends, 
transfers from time to time amounts from 
| their corporate surplus to their stated capi- 
| tal for common stock account. Concurrently 
| the holding company of such subsidiary com- 
pany increases its investment in the common 





| stock of the subsidiary by a corresponding | 


amount, crediting the same amount to its 
| income account which is styled generally 
; “Current Net Earnings of Subsidiaries Trans- 
ferred to State Capital.”” This income account 
subsequently passes to corporate or earned 
surplus and in that way is available for the 
payment of dividends. 
+ +A 


Q. The starting point then of Method C ts 
that the operating company has some actual 
current earnings? A, Yes, sir. 

| Q. The operating company passes these 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Is Sued for Taxes 


Although an increase of 13 fatalities | 
from industrial accidents in Ohio was re- | 


P. Kearns, Superintendent of the Division | 


Loan Restriction 
Not Applicable to 
Insurance Fund 


Deposits in Check Account 
Not Affected by 10 Per 
Cent Limitation, Washing- 
ton Court Holds 


Olympia, Wash., Aug. 27. 

Since a checking deposit in a bank has 
been held by the Washington Supreme 
Court not to be a loan or investment, such 
deposits by domestic insurance companies 
are not subject to the stattuory limita- 
tion that no investment or loan shall ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the company’s capital 
and surplus. This was the recent ruling of 
Assistant Attorney General E. W. Ander- 
son in response to a request by the State 
Insurance Commissioner, H. O. Fishback. 


The Washington law provides that “ex- 
|cept upon the approval of the Insurance 
Commissioner, no domestic insurance com- 
pany shall make any investment or loan 
of its capital, surplus or reserves to any 
one person, firm or corporation in excess 
of 10 per centum of the amount of its 
| paid-up capital and surplus.” . 
Safety in Handling Funds 


Mr. Fishback asked if this would apply 
{to an insurance company depositing in 
}any one bank an amount greater than 10 
| per cent of its capital and surplus. 


“It appears to me,” he said, “that the 
|same provision for safety of handling of 
funds of a company would apply to the 
matter of deposit in the bank as it would 
to the investment in securites.” 

Mr. Anderson said that under the hold- 
|ing of the State Supreme Court, the stat- 
|ute would not apply to checking deposits. 
;On the other hand, he pointed out that 
the court has considered time certificates 
of deposit as loans. 


Authority to Disconnect 
Gas Service Pipe Upheld 


Frankfort, Ky., Aug. 27. 

Holding that the Warfield Natural Gas 
Company had authority to disconnect a 
service pipe from the residence of Wilson 
| Evans, a sesident of Martin County, Ap- 
pellate Judge Gus Thomas has dissolved 
a temporary injunction of the Martin 
Circuit Court, which had restrained the 
gas company from disconnecting the pipes, 
Judge Thomas held the lower court 


jerred in ordering the sheriff to reconnect 





a service pipe from the Evans home to 
| the company’s gas well until a daughter 
|of Wilson Evans and her husband dis- 
|connected a service pipe between their 
|residence and the Evans home. He also 
|ruled the gas company had a right to in- 
| stall a meter at the Evans home and that 
the occupants would have to consent to 
}its installation before they were entitled 
|to have the gas line reconnected. 
Occupants of the Evans home claimed 
that they were entitled to free gas in un- 
limited amounts under a deed executed 
in 1898. Judge Thomas held, however, the 
clause in the deed limited free gas to the 
Evans home for domestic purposes only. 
Chief Justice Richard Priest Dietzman 
land Judge William Rogers Clay con- 
) curred in the decision. 





gation of power and gas utilities Sept. 13,|- 
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Final Valuation 
Given Louisville 
_ Railway System 


L. & N. Properties Are Held 
. To Have Been Worth 300 


~ 
> 


-» Ruling Issued by I. C. C. 


A final valaution of $300,275,000 was 
placed Aug. 27 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the wholly owned 
“and used properties of the Louisville ‘& 


“Nashville Railroad, as of June 30, 1917. 
(Valution Docket No. 456.) 


The Commission fixed $7,827,269 as of 
the value of the company’s owned but not 
used properties, and $25,004,103 on prop- 
érties used but not owned. 

~. The cost of reproduction new on the 
“total owned properties of the carrier as of 
date of valuation was fixed at $327,036,571, 
and less depreciation, at $265,816,623. The 
cost of reproduction new of the total used 
properties was placed at $342,788,800, and 
less depreciation, at $279,345,568. 
‘Excerpts from the report follow: 
Description of Properties 


Nashville Railroad Company, hereinafter 
called the Louisville and Nashville, is a 
‘ standard-gage, steam railroad, located in 
“the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, In- 
. diana, Illinois and Missouri. It is a single- 


- track railroad, with the exception of about | 


_339 miles, which is double track. The 
principal stretches of double-track road 
‘extend from Louisville to Lebanon and 
Anchorage, Ky., 45 miles; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to Winchester, Ky., 96 miles; Sinks_ to 
“Corbin; Ky., 35 miles; and from Decatur 
to Calera, Ala., 118 miles. 
Two principal main lines extend from 
» Cincinnati, Ohio: One line extends from 
that city, via Louisville, Ky.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; and Birmingham and Montgomery, 
-Ala.. to New Orleans and Pensacola, Fla. 
“The road between Decatur Junction, Ala., 


. and Nashville, Tenn., is not owned, but | 


-is leased from the Nashville and Decatur. 
Connection between the end of the leased 
line at Decatur Junction and the owned 
line at Decatur is made by means of track- 
age rights over the line of the Southern 


Railway Company. The other main line | 


extends from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Atlanta, 


The railroad of the Louisville and} 


Four Cities Plan 
Municipal Airports 


Five Communities Have De- 
layed Flying Field Projects 
Indefinitely 

For the week ended Aug. 25, 1932, the 


Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 


Millions in 1917 Under | propose the establishment of municipal | 


airports: | 

Goodland, Kans,; Beverly, Mass.; Laredo, 
Tex.; Olympia, Wash. 

The municipalities which follow are no 
longer in the proposed airport category as 
the cities in question have either estab- 
lished the airports’ or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: Effingham, Il.; Valparaiso, 
Ind.; Ruston, Iowa; Miami, Okla.; Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

Indefinitely postponed: Iowa Hill, Calif.; 
Lebanon, Ind.; Kerhonkson, N. Y.; Ham- 
let, N. C.; Grafton, N. Dak.—(Issued by 
the Department of Commerce.) 


Motor Freight Rates 
Revoked in Oklahoma 


Carriers Point Out Change 
In Railway Service and Re- 
vision of Schedules 


The Corporation Commission has re- 
voked an order of July 16, 1930, which 


at railroad rates between Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa and has authorized Class A 
freight lines operating between the two 
| cities to initiate rates subject to suspen- 
|sion by the Commission in case an in- 


| vestigation is required. 

Interested parties appearing at a re- 
cent hearing before the Commission on 
application to revoke the previous order 
represented the Joe Hodges Transporta- 
tion Co., the Barbour Transportation Co., 
the Lucas Transportation Co., and the 
Yellow Transit Co., all operating motor 


Tulsa. 


In the 1930 order the Commission re- 
quired the Class A freight carriers to ob- 


Oklahoma City, Okla.; Aug. 27. ; 


freight lines between Oklahoma City and! 
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New Data Supplied | Trade Developments Abroad 


Texas Railroad 

Is Authorized to 
_ Abandon Segment 
| 


Reduced Freight Rates on 
Cotton Have Not Attracted 
Traffic Nor Increased 
Revenues, Says I. C. C. 


Cotton rate reductions authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
certain southwestern lines to meet motor 
truck competition to gulf ports have failed 
to increase revenues on or attract traffic 
to the Teague-Cleburne branch of the 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad in Texas, 
the Commission declared Aug. 26 in au- 
thorizing the abandonment of the 30-mile 
section. (Finance Docket No. 9083.) 

“Failures of rate reductions to attract 
traffic to the segment,” said the Com- 
mission, “is reflected in statistics of cot- 
ton production 4nd shipment for the ter- 
ritory immediately tributary to the seg- 
Nment. In view of the interveners’ con- 
tentions as to the effect, upon patronage, 
of the segment’s condition and service, 
/it seems significant that, in 1931, truck 
}shipments of cotton from Cleburne in- 
| creased more than 200 per cent, while the 
increase in shipments given to the Santa 
|Fe amounted to less than 30 per cent.” 

State Opposed Action 
The segment in question extends for 
| 29.89 miles from Hillsboro to Cléburne in 
| Hill and Johonson counties Tex. 
The State of Texas, the Railroad Com- 





- 


fixed motor transportation freight rates | mission of Texas, and chambers of com- | 


imerce of Cleburne and Glen Rose, Tex., 
|intervened in the proceedings in opposi- 
tion to the proposed abandonment. 

“The interveners have drawn to our at- 
tention recent enactments of the Texas 
| Legislature pertaining to motor-vehicle 
transportation—in particular, to provisions 
limiting maximum loads to 17,000 pounds 
|and authorizing the State Commission to 
| prescribe rates, fares, and charges; and 
|the fact that the load-limit provision 
jlately has been upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court,” said the Commis- 
sion. 


| Postponement Asked 


“They therefore ask that, if we are un- 
able to sustain their contentions on the 


On Delaware River 


Facts on Ports Located Below 
| Philadelphia Presented in 
Federal Pamphlet 


| The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
| Harbors announces the publication of a re- 
vised report on the port of Wilmington, 
Del., and ports on the Delaware River be- 
low Philadelphia. 
nated Part 2 of Port Series Report No 4, 


and is one of a series covering the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States, prepared 
and published by the Board in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Marine Development 
(formerly Bureau of Operatiens) of the 
United States Shipping Board, as directed 
by law. 

The reports in this series are intended 
for the information and use of Federal, 
State, Municipal and Port agencies, and 
others interested in the development of 
harbors and the establishment of port and 
terminal facilities. They also contain in- 
formation useful to shipping and trans- 
portation interests in connection with the 
moving of goods through the various 
ports. 

The revised volume contains informa- 
tion with regard to port and harbor con- 
|ditions; port customs and _ regulations; 
services and charges; fuel and supplies; 
and facilities available for service to com- 
merce and _ shipping including piers, 
wharves, grain elevators, storage ware-| 
houses, bulk freight storage, dry docks and 
marine repair plants, floating equipment, 
wrecking and salvage facilities, railroad, 
steamship and air lines, and their charges 
|and practices in connection with terminal 
/ service. The foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the ports is discussed, and de- 
| tailed statistical tables are included show- | 





and the origin of imports and the desti- 
nation of exports during the year 1930. 
Railroad rates governing the movement of 
commodities in the import, export and do- 
mestic trade are shown, as well as steam- 
ship rates over foreign and intercosatal 


This report is desig-| 


ing the traffic handled at the ports for? 
| the 10-year period ended Dec. 31, 1930,| curred in volume and unseasonable weather 





routes.—(Issued by the Department of 
War.) 


Trade Rulings Affee 
Variety of Products 


|general issue of public convenience and | | 
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SHIPPING . 


. . AVIATION 


Two Subsidiaries 


Analyzed in Weekly Survey | for Commodities 


Conditions in Various Foreign Countries Are 
Reviewed by Commerce Department 


[se developments in trade and industry abroad are analyzed in the weekly 


survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce. 


This 


survey is based on reports received in the Department from its representatives 
stationed in principal commercial centers of the world. The review follows in full 


text: 


+ 
Australia.—Mild improvement continues in; imports, which usually fall off this time of 


Australia with confidence being maintained 
in business and financial circles. Exchange 
and credits are better, imports are improving, 
and there is more activity in building and 
construction. New offerings of merchandise 
are also receiving D ge 4 y PN 


British Malaya.—General business conditions 
remain unchanged, although reflecting a feel- 
ing of optimism. The weakness of sterling, 
together with a slight upward trend abroad, 
has reacted throughout the local market by 
strengthening commodity prices and the share 
market. 

Rubber shows improvement, although recent 
activity is largely speculative, and the tin mar- 
ket continues upward as production is cur- 
tailed. Empire foodstuffs are strengthening 
their position during the campaign for the 
use of British goods. Trade in textile im- 
ports shows slight improvement, but business 
in automobiles ee: 7 se below normal. 


Canada.—Canadian government crop reports 
indicate that harvesting weather in the Prairie 
Provinces has been almost ideal. Cutting in 
Manitoba is nearly completed and rainfall 
in central Alberta has caused some slight 
improvement in conditions in that Province, al- 
though the lateness of the crops both in that 
section and in northern Saskatchewan is caus- 
ing some apprehension as to frost damage. 
Saskatchewan yields are expected to be lower 
than earlier anticipations as the result of 
premature ripening in wheat areas. 

The business tone in the Prairie Provinces is 
more buoyant than it has been during the 
past three years. Unemployment has: de- 
creased as the result of the good-sized harvest. 
In British Columbia business sentiment is 
also far less pessimistic than a month ‘ago, 


‘although little if any improvement has oc- 


has slowed down tourist traffic. Throughout 
the four Western Provinces sales of staple 
foodstuffs continue fair. The Prairie cities 
have also reported appreciable improvement 
in retail textile lines and a recent stiffening 
of leather and hide prices. 

The upward trends in security and com- 
modity prices have brought about a more op- 
timistic commercial sentiment in Ontario. 
Wholesale trade, however, continues to en- 
counter considerable resistance in booking 
orders. Machinery dealers report a slight in- 
crease in, inquiries from industrial purchasers. 

A slight improvement“in demand for rail- 
way car accessories is reported from the Mari- 
time Provinces and Quebec. However, no vol- 
ume of business has developed for general 
transportation equipment. Crop reports from 
this section are generally favorable, aMhough 
both hay and corn in Quebec are a little back- 
ward and the commercial apple crop of the 
Annapolis sections of Nova Scotia will be 


slightly below average. The Maritime potato 


Ga., the tracks 0: ee ind | serve the railroad rates, rules and regula- 
Railroad (The rong Sinan . - aiised be~ | WOnS as minimums. The Yellow Transit 
St. Louis er: — io Oe under | CO: filed an application for a reopening, 
tween Junta an ae, " heard only recently. 


ights. 
_ trackage rig Change in Rail Rates 


— 2 Th tor freight carriers pointed out 
rtant cities served by the) e motor freight carri 
saumetie ond Nashville system are Mays-|that the steam carriers have readjusted 
ville, Owensboro, Lexington, and Frank- rates since the 1930 order, and established 
fort. Ky.; Evansville, Ind.; Shawneetown, free pickup and delivery services with al- 
Til: St. Louis, Mo.; Memphis and Knox- lowances to shippers, and other services. 
ville, Tenn.; Mobile, Ala.; Murphy, N. C.; | The motor freight operators declared the 
Norton, Va.; and River Junction, Fla. Be- | Commission order was inflexible, as it was 
tween Evansville, Ind., and East St. Louis, | based on fixed rates charged at a specified 
Til. the Louisville and Nashville uses the | time, and that such rates and conditions 
line of the South East and St. Louis, a | since have changed. 
lessor company. Entrance into St. Louis,| It was pointed out in the Commission 
Mo. is effected by means of trackage | order that the evidence brought out at 
rights over the tracks of the Terminal|the recent hearing indicated motor truck 
Railroad Association of St. Louis between | carriers operating between highly competi- 
East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. | tive points should be closely regulated to 
The Louisville and Nashville wholly | prevent rate wars, or rate changes which 
owns 4,500.307 miles of road, of which) but temporarily reflect a revenue balance 
“it uses 4,225.933 miles. It leases tO/to the line making such rates. It was 
other carriers 274.374 miles of road: To pointed out that motor transportation op- 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis | erators should be permitted to give to the 
Railway, the so-called Paducah and Mem- | shipping public the advantages of economic 
phis division, extending from Paducah, | transportation, but transportation from a 
Ky., to Memphis, Tenn., with a branch| rate standpoint should never be left as 
from Lexington to Perryville, Tenn., total! , matter of barter between shippers and a 
road mileage, 253,695; and to the — | single carrier. 
Central Railroad eg ee rom | ‘The Commission order permits the motor 
Gracey to Princeton, Ky., 20. ‘ freight lines to initiate rates, rules and 
Stock and Long-term Debt 
The Louisville and Nashville had out-| 
standing, on date of valuation, a total 





par value of $242,779,615.83 in stock and 
long-term debt, of which 


resnted common stock, $170,422,825 


funded debt, and $356,790.83 nonnegoti- : 


able debt to affiliated companies. 

_ For the period from Feb. 1, 1856, to date 
of valuation, the aggregate railway oper- 
ating expenses have been 68.3 per cent of 
the railway operating revenues. During 
the period of 10 years preceding date of 
valuation, average annual dividends of 
6.5 per cent have been declared on the 
stock, all of which is classed as common. 

The original cost to date of all com- 
mon-carrier property of the Louisville 
and Nashville can not be ascertained 
as the necessary records are not obtain- 
able. Such information respecting ac- 
tual expenditures as can be ascertained 
is stated in Appendix 2. 

Information as to the original cost to 
date of the Louisville and Nashville 
Terminal property is given in the part 
of Appendix 2 devoted to that company. 

Roard and Equipment 

The investment of the Loiusville and 
Nashville in road and equipment, includ- 
ing land, on date of valuation, is stated 
in its books as $281,620,323.95. With re- 
adjustments required by our accounting 
examination, this amount would be re- 
duced to $262,175,766.57, of which $137,- 
939,850.62, less an undetermined portion 
thereof assignable to offsetting items re- 
corded at $17,130,568.41, represents con- 
siderations other than money, the cash 
value of which at the time of the trans- 
actions we are not able to report because 
it has been impossible to obtain the 
necessary information. * * * 

The Louisville and Nashville owns se- 
curities of other companies held for non- 
carrier purposes. Their, par value is $36,- 
378,999.28 and their Book value, stated 
by the Louisville and Nashville as its net 
investment in securities of other compa- 
nies, is $31,931,197.69. 

The Louisville and Nashville owns and 
holds cash on hand and materials and 
supplies in the amount of $26,854,271. Of 
this amount, $5,606,000 is necessary for its 
use as working capital and that sum is, 
therefore, included in the final value 
stated elsewhere in this report. The re- 
mainder, $21,248,271, is owned and held 
by the Louisville and Nashville for non- 
carrier purposes. * * * 


Compensation Claimant 
Is Held Liable for Fees 


Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 27. 
Unless the State Compensation: Com-| 


$72,000,000 rep- | 


proposed changes and, if desired, obtain 
a ruling from the Commission thereon. 


Crude Oil Exports 


Increase in Value 


| 


Volume for Month, However, 
Is Below Year Ago 


| Crude petroleum exports, due to higher 
| prices, were almost $570,000 greater in July 

than in July, 1931, according to informa- 
| tion provided Aug. 27 by the Department 


| of Commerce. This was a gain of one- 
) third. 

| The advance in value was recorded de- 
spite a smaller volume of 
|abroad, it was pointed out. 


, against 2,620,953 barrels valued at 
| 716,083 in July, 1931. 
| ditional information was made available: 


$1,- 


| July a year ago, but total refined products 
|of petroleum were down to $11,799,584, 
compared with $20,314,777 in July, 1931. 
Shipments of refined products were re- 
|duced about 4,000,000 barrels to a total of 
| 4,685,780 barrels. 

| Although petrolatum showed a poundage 
| decrease from 898,248 to 687,579, the value 
|rose from $55,379 to $57,160. The out- 
ward mo-ement of petroleum coke in July 
amounted to 5,582 long tons worth $25,648, 


at $15,543 sent out in July, 1931. 





| but coke showed a small gain. July ex- 
|ports of coke amounted 
| Valued at $277,904, compared with 50,308 
| tons worth $276,717 in the corresponding 
month of last year. 
| Anthracite exports declined from 109,540 
tons worth $1,171,928 to 100,016 tons valued 
at $972,938, comparing July of this year 
and last year. Bituminous shipments were 
reduced from 1,098,396 tons worth $4,197,- 
560 to 707,591 tons valued at $2,612,369. 
Last mo nth’s gasoline exports aggregated 
2,200,476 barrels valued at $5,327,666, com- 
|pared with 4,165,944 barrels worth $9,- 
| 006,695 in July, 1931. 


| Taking of American Cotton 
At Rotterdam Increases 


Arrivals of American cotton at Rotter- 


shipments | 
July exports | 
totaled 2,249,712 barrels worth $2,285,994, | 
The following ad- | 


Petrolatum and petroleum coke showed | 
gains in the value of July exports over! 


a sizable jump from the 1,702 tons valued | 
Coal shipments were down last month, | 


to 61,135 tons | 


| necessity, that we defer action herein un- 
|} til the effect of the new transportation 
laws upon the applicant’s business may be 
;Observed. It is believed by the inter- 
| veners that, in view of the long haul to 
| the ports, operation of trucks with loads 
of cotton not exceeding 13 or 14 bales, 
| would not be profitable, and that neces- 
| sarily much of this traffic will revert to 
| the railroads. 
| “In view of the facts and circumstances 
| of record, we are not persuaded that the 





prospect of additional traffic is sufficiently | 


definite or certain to warrant postpone- 


| ment of the relief sought by the applicant. | 


“The record sustains the conclusions 
| that, by reason of general use of other 
means of transportation available in the 
territory, public patronage of the segment 


| 


jis not sufficient to support the cost of | 


maintenance and operation, and that fu- 
ture operation of the line would continue 
|to impose burdens upon interstate com- 
|merce out of all proportion to any setri- 
ment or disadvantage which residents of 
|the territory might suffer as a result of 
|!abandonment of the line.” 


Light Cancellation Marks 
Obscure on New Stamps 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


| regulations, but specifies such cannot be-| are inked thoroughly and regularly. As|Wholly of wool and silk, each in sub- 
come effective until an opportunity is af-|the Department has ‘printed 4,000,000,000 | stantial quantity, when this is not true. 
forded all interested parties to study such|of the new purple issue, it is obviously| ‘Stipulation 914). 


{impractical to discard them. 
|notices sent to postmasters, they were 
urged vehemently to ink machines often, 
especially during rush hours. 

The new stamp was printed in purple 


‘Certain Unfair Practices Al- 
leged in Federal Commis- 
sion Proceedings 


| acreage has also been reduced as the result of 

the heavy crop and poor prices of last year. 
| The pajce of calfskins has moved up in Mon- 
| treal, and buyers for shoe factories are plac- 
ing sizable orders. 

Canadian exports of passenger cars during 
July increased. Exports of 1,308 cars valued 
at $579,000 as compared with 741 shipped in 
June with a valuation of $308,000, were re- 
ported. There was a very ‘large increase also 
in exports of parts and trucks. Building per- 
— for July totaled $4,227,000 as against $4,- 





[Continued from Page 1. 


ported from England, or that it is that 
product generally known as “broadcloth,” | 
| 388,000 in the preceding month and $1¥,043,000 


when such is not the fact. in July a year ago. Of the larger cities Mon- 
Stipuation 912 shows that copartners | treal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver all 
distributing cosmetics agreed to stop use| Show increases over June, but decreases as 
ion labels of the word “Paris” either in-|“°™PaTed with @ year ago, 

| dependently or in conjunction with the) 


: 4 - rs China.—Yangtze Valley crops continue to 
words “Gamine de,” or with other words, | suffer from lack of rain, although North China 


so as to imply erroneously that the cosme- | areas are experiencing excess rains, with con- 


P 2 ; sequent heavy damages to crops. The prev- 
tics are made or compounded in Paris or} alent tone of the Shanghai Stock Exchange 


are of French origin and imported into! is one of steadiness. A new issue of 5,000,000 
|the United States. | Shanghai taels ($1,550,000) 6 per cent deben- 


tures by a local telephone company is bein 
Purchasers of a canned tomato paste) favorabiy received. Tne Chinese Government 
will no longer read in advertising of or’) Sas ——— oo i aes = ~~ 
on the labels attached to products of|>Y provincial mints, preliminary to the in- 
| . | auguration of minting a standard silver dollar 
| certain commission merchants in the im-| at the central mint in Shanghai. 
porting business, statements which rep-| Trading conditions in South China continue 
resent or suggest, contrary to fact, that downward. A marked decline in foreign re- 





| 7 | mittances, together with stagnation in the ex-'| 
the contents of the package to which stith | port trade, has materially diminished market | 


labels are affixed consist of paste made | activities. Collections are abnormally diffi- 
|from the Italian plum-shaped tomato. | cult, particularly in ee districts. 


| (Stipulation 913). | 

| : . ‘ | French Indo-China, —Indo-China’s export 
| A corporation distributing yarn products ; trade during July showed less activity, while 
| agreed to cease use as a label the words! imports were at the year’s lowest level. For 
| “Wool-o-Silk” in ways to encourage the | the first six months, exports amounted to 56,- 


. - 000,000 piastres ($21,840,000) and imports to 
belief that its products are composed | 51,000,000 ($19,890,000), compared with 60,000,- 
}000 and 75,000,000 piastres ($23,400,000 and 
| See aenene). respectively, during the first half 
|} of 1 


| taxation. 


The words “Sparkle- 
| pendently or in connection with the word | 
| “sparkle” or with other words, will no| 
{longer be used so as to imply that the | 


| Product described is composed wholly of | 


. | 
Although the balance of trade this year is 
In the! wool” or the word “wool,” either inde-| favorable, it is not regarded as the usual sat- 


ceipts for the six months were 22 per cent 
below the budget estimate. Drastic reduc- 
tions are planned for the 1933 budget to re- 
duce it to 65,000,000 piastres ($25,350,000). 
Credit conditions remain tight and banks 


| ink, and bore the Stuart portrait of Wash- wool, when such is not true. Exception is! are hesitating to accept automobile paper, 
ington, identical in size and design with| made when the product is composed in| nue epee ge eee aes = ems. 
the 2-cent stamp of the Washington Bi-| substantial part of wool, when the word | fron France. the tice mare eet ta de. 


centennial series. 


Restrictions Are Ordered 
On Estate Tax Credits 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Maine, 52 S. Ct. 174, the following in- 
' structions are issued relative to credit 
against the Federal estate tax on account 


|of State estate, inheritance, legacy, or| 


succession taxes: 

1. No credit will be allowed the estate 
of a decedent who was a resident of the 
United States for such taxes paid after 
the date of the decision, Jan. 4, 1932, with 
respect to intangible property to a State 
| other than that of cecedent’s domicile. 

2. No credit will be allowed the estate 


| the date of the decision, Jan. 4, 1932, with 
respect to intangible property to a State 
other than the State within which the 
property had its legal situs. 

3. If such taxes wre paid prior to that 
date, the credit may be allowed if the 


| opinion of the Bureau, to show that no re- 
fund which will affect the amount of such 
taxes can be made. The Bureau will con- 


dence may include the following: 

(a) Statement of the proper State offi- 
cial containing such information as he is 
able to give relative to any possible re- 


the settled policy. 

(b) Executor’s affidavit 
whether, to his best knowledge, informa- 
tion, and belief, any refund can be made 
in view of such Federal decision. The 
affidavit should specifically refer to the 
decision and should state whether, if a 
refund is made, any estate tax dué the 
Federal Government as a result of such 
refund will be paid. 

(c) Evidence of the existence of any 
\law of the State of decedent’s domicile 
|imposing an estate tax desig-:ed to give 
the State the benefit of the maximum 
credit allowable under the applicable 





Revenue Act, so that, if a refund of the | 


|tax paid to another State was made, the 
amount would be paid to the State of the 
domicile. This evidence may consist of a 


missioner in his discretion charges against | dam for the 1931-32 season amounted to} statement of the proper tax official in 
an employer and his insurance carrier a/| 145,000 bales, compared with 134,000 bales| which there is set forth the practice, and 


claimant's costs, including fees of medical | 
experts, the employe is liable for the ex- 
“pense of the services of such experts testi- 
fying in his behalf, according to a ruling 


by Attorney General C. A. Sorensen. 


The Compensation Commissioner, Cecil 


for the 1930-31 season, an increase of 11,- 
000 bales, according to reports from Com- 
merial Attache Jesse F. Wickel, The 
Hague. 

Imports of other than American cotton 


Matthews, had asked for an opinion as 
to whether the employer is liable for such 
costs. The usual fee for expert medical 
‘testimony, he said, is $25 to $75, 


62,000 bales, compared with 177,000 bales 


Commerce.) 


|/in which there are also set forth the 
| views of such officials on the\ questions 
as to whether the State would have the 
righh to reopen the case, or whether it 
might be barred by limitation provisions 


for the season under review amounted to} or any other reason. 


Correspondence in regard to the proce- 


for the previous season, a drop of 15,000| dure outlined herein should refer to the 
bales, the report stated.—(Department of| number of this mimeograph (Coll. 3871,| with distrust 


R. A. 634) and the symbols MT-ET. 


of a decedent who was a nonresident of | 
the United States for such taxes paid after | 


lestate submits evidence sufficient, in the} 


sider any evidence submitted but such evi- | 


fund including appropriate reference to; 


F | 
showing | 


| « 


| “wool”, shall be accompained by another | 
| word clearly indicating that the product 
| is not made entirely of wool. 
| {Names of individuals or firms signing | 
stipulation agreements are not mentioned | 
in the commission’s press releases or pub- | 
| lications, but the facts in each proceeding | 
| are presented to show methods of com-| 
| petition condemned by the Commission as | 
|unfair ,for the guidance of industry and | 
| protection of the public.) 


‘ 


Record Sugar Output 
Is Predicted in Hawaii 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| year pushed it over. The market value! 

of this crop this year will be between | 
$50,000,000 and $60,000,000, as compared | 
with a value of $70,000,000 for a crop of | 
| 900,000 tons in 1929. The price in 1923) 


}ent price. e production has grown! 
|from 600,000 tons in 10 years. One mil-| 
lion tons is considered near the maximum, | 
| a8 practically all cane land is now in cul-| 
tivation. 
|_ Sugar is the dominant industry of the| 
| Islands, Governor Suda explains, and| 
more than 100,000 of the 375,000 people 
of the Islands live on sugar plantations. 
Among these are 40,000 children. All this 
population is housed and given medical 
| Care as a part of plantation management. 
| Their employment has been maintained 
during the depression. 





Cutting of School Budgets 
Is Said to Be Spreading 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


cities; conoslidation of schools, 40 cities; 
and less music teaching, 40 cities. 

Hard times in business are reaching the 
| schools in two ways. Many schools are 
| facing an actual shortage of revenue due 
to tax delinquency, lower assessed valua- 
tions and lower tax rates, faults in tax 
systems or in tax administration, bank 
failure, or to a combination of these fac- 
tors. Many cities are introducing re- 
trechments from one or more of the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Salaries and incomes of other groups in 
the community have been lowered; a de- 
mand has arisen for corresponding re- 


come, although the financial] Situation of 
the city might not be acute. A depression 
| hysteria clamors for cuts in school costs 


}and 1924 was more than twice the pres- | - 


duction in teachers’ salaries and school in- | 





just because costs have been reduced in 
other cities. Finally, a lack of apprecia- 
tion and confidence in the schools, linked 


in all governmental pro- 
cedures, is appearing. 





rom France, the rice market is quiet, as de- 
mand from other countries is slack. The out- 
standing feature of this year’s rice trade has 


been the large purchases by France, which has | 
| taken 31 per cent of the total exports, com- 


pared with 18 per cent last year. 


Total shipments of rice to the end of July | 


amounted to 755,000 metric tons, against 651,- 
000 tons in the corresponding period, 1931. 
Fiduciary circulation in July totaled 98,000,000 
piastres ($38,000,000) compared with 105,000,000 
($41,000,000) in July last year. Bank cash 
transactions were reduced 21 per cent and 
import collections, 18 per cent compared with 
July, 1931.‘ The selling rate of the piastre, 
sight New York, averaged $0.3856 in July. 
+: +> 


India.—The trend of commodity prices in | 


India has been upward during the past month, 
though the trend is partly speculative. Busi- 
ness generally is unimproved, though the de- 


| mand for certain American specialties is bet- 


ter, reflecting depleted stocks. The security 

market is bouyant. + 
Japan.—Japanese traders are laying in 
stocks of foreign merchandise in anticipation 
of a further decline im yen exchange. The 
yen is now fluctuating around a new low of 
$0.22, about 55 per cent below par. Owing to 
it may be expected that 


Trade With Far East 


Declines in Half Year| 


Purchases of American Cotton, 
Wheat and Flour Increase 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
32 per cent. Australia again assumed 


leadership in far eastern markes for Amer- | 


ican gasoline. 

By doubling its purchases of cotton 
goods, the Philippines afforded an outlet 
for one-third of the total amount exported 
from the United States. These islands 
also led in purchases of cigarettes. 

In contrast, the value of automotive 
products declined by 33 per cent; iron and 
steel, 43 per cent; machinery, 29 per cent; 
the amount of lumber, 21 per cent; and 
leaf tobacco, 77 per cent. 

Imports suffered an even heavier loss 
from prevailing economic conditions, de- 
clining from $313,338,000 to $197,825,000. 
More than one-third of this total loss 
was in_raw silk and crude rubber items. 

Silk fell off 8 per cent and crude rub- 
ber 17 per cent, while their values re- 
ceded by 36 and 55 per cent, respectively. 
Wodd oil showed little change; tea, cane 
sugar, and goatskins each increased 10 
per cent in quantity but values declined 
sharply. 


During the period trade fluctuated each | 


month, but with a decided downward 
trend. 
289,000, a reduction of 11.3 per cent com- 
pared with the figure for the previous 
month, while June exports were 47 per 
cent below the January returns. June im- 
ports also were 24 per cent lower than 
those of January. 


January exports aggregated $38,- | 





the year, will be larger than normal. 

Enforcement of the regulations regarding 
the flight of capital, which became effective 
July 1, has been successful in reducing spec- 
ulative buying of foreign exchange, but has 
not brought the hoped-for firmness to yen 
exchange. Commodity prices have increased 
slightly. This has brought some encourage- 
ment as the continued decline in prices was 
increasing the general economic depression. 

A special session of the Diet is being called 
on Aug. 23 to consider relief loans anda pro- 
posed supplementary budget calling for 170,- 
000,000 yen. Relief loans over the next three 
years are expected to approximate 1,000,000,000 
yen. Expenditures this year may be 300,000,- 
000 yen. 

A government deficit of 143,000,000 yen is 
reported for the first. two months of this fiscal 
year beginning July 1. Falling off in tax re- 
ceipts, sales of stamps, and income from the 
operations of various government properties and 
business caused a reduction in revenues, while 
expenditures continued heavy. The outlook 
for increased revenues is clouded. 


+e + 

Philippine Islands.—With steady and in- 
creasing prices for major export crops, Philip- 
pine business conditions reflect a general op- 
timism and some easement in the credit situa- 
tion. Merchandising is improving, especially 
in sugar districts, ‘n anticipation of the 
milling season which begins late in September. 
Though somewhat easier, credits in general 
are still unsatisfactory, while collections in 
sugar areas continue to show improvement 
and are also somewhat better in copra djs- 
tricts. 

Serious efferts on the part of the Legislature 
to balance the budget without overly onerous 
taxation are meeting with commendation in 
business circles. Government revenues con- 


tinue to show heavy declines compared with | 
The Chinese boycott of Japanese | 


last year. 
textiles may become less effective, owing to 
the lack of stable prices for American lines 
and the fact that several large Chinese dealers 
are considering the purchase of Japanese tex- 
tiles because of quick arrivals and low prices. 

Japanese dealers are counteracting the boy- 
cott by opening additional retail stores, Com- 
petition from tires manufactured in Japan is 
also growing, rendering the margin of profit 
very low, and several contracts for Japanese 
steel products were placed recently. 
ger car sales are dull, with business largely 
in small car units. 


There is some interest in lightweight trucks. | 


The shortage of cash among native consum- 
ers as the major detriment to the sale of im- 
ported foodstuffs. Production of the 1931-32 
sugar grinding season amounted to 984,000 
long tons of centrifugal, or an increase of 26 
per cent, compared with the previous season. 
The increase was due +o favorable weather and 
the planting of large areas of high-yieldng va- 
rieties of cane. The new rice crop is pro- 
gressing well and —- yield is expected. 


Siam.—The new government in Siam con- 
tinues active, with plans for reorganization, 
retrenchment in expenditures, and revisions in 
It has been announced officially 


that while some of the new taxes may be| 


repealed, various petitions requesting financial 
assistance through the remission of old taxes 
and other means, must be denied because of 


the present financial condition of the govern- | 


ment. 

It now appears that all trade activity will 
remain at prevailing low levels until the new 
rice crop is ready for harvesting toward the 
close of the year. Current crop prospects are 


satisfactory, and recent exports of rice have | 


held up well for this season, when usually 
a decline in shipment takes place. No tangi- 


ble improvement has occurred in the stringent | 
credit situation and collections continue slow, | 


with money scarce in up-country districts. 
It is noteworthy, however, that there have 
been no important failures. Export trade at 
Bangkok in July was somewhat under June. 
Imports maintained the recent level of around 
6,500,000 bahts ($2,145,000). For the first six 
months of the year Bangkok’s total imports, 
valued at 38,975,000 bahts, were 28 per cent 
under the corresponding period of 1931, and 


| exports, which amounted to 58,411,000 bahts, 


about 5 per cent lower than last year, on the 
basis of baht values. 

Exports have held up during the last three 
months not only because of large rice ship- 
ments, but because of an abnormal increase 
of exports included in the classification ‘all 
others.” Investigation reveals that this rise 
is due to heavy shipments of melted gold, 
secured largely from jewelry and ornaments 
purchased from impoverished native popula- 
tion. Such shipments in June exceeded 4,000,- 
000 bahts ($13,320,000) in value. (The baht av- 
eraged $0.33 in June and $0.3175 in July. Pre- 
vious to May 11, it was $0.45.) 


‘New Loan Approved 


isfactory indication. inasmuch as customs re- |} 


For Southern Railway 


I. C. C. Also Favors Grant to the 
St. Louis Southwestern 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
common capital stock of the Southwestern 


| Construction Co. 


The St. Louis Southwestern originally 


asked for a loan of $31,727,750, which | 


later was reduced to $18,000,000. The lat- 


ter amount was approved by the Com- | 


mission and the Corporation granted a 
loan of $17,000,000. This was secured by 


$23,903,000 of 5 per cent series A bonds, | 
due 1990, and $474,000 of 4 per cent bonds | 


of the Southern Illinois & Missouri 
Bridge Co., due 1951. The loan was fur- 


-ther secured by the unrestricted endorse- 
| ment orf the Southern Pacific Company. 


The Railroad Credit Corporation has re- 
paid $750,000 of the sum borrowed, and 
the applicant has repaid $40,000, leaving 
a net indebtedness to the Corporation of 
$16,210,000. None of the collateral was 


‘released by the Corporation, the Commis- 


sion said, and it was provided that an 
additional loan of $684,450 should be ap- 
proved, to be secured by such collateral 
and the further guaranty of the Southern 
Pacific 

The Uvalde & Northern sought $50,000 
to rehabilitate its line in exas, where 
heavy rains recently caused extensive 
damage, according to the Commission’s 
report. ‘The Commission previously re- 
fuged to approve a loan of $300,000 to this 
railroad, and the present loan also was 
refused. It was stated that the security 
offered as a pledge for the proposed loan 
and the prospective earning power of the 
applicant are not such as to afford reason- 


; able assurance of its ability to repay the 


loan. 


Delay on Intrastate Rates 
Is Granted in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 27. 

The State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission has refused to grant more 
than a 30-day postponement of the date 
by which Minnesota railroads must pub- 
lish new intrastate rates carrying out the 
15 per cent class rate increase. 

The railroads originally were authorized 
to publish the new rates March 28, to make 
intrastate rates conform to interstate rates 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The roads, the Commission 
said in an order, have secured delays on 
the plea that they plan a new rate sched- 
ule to provide better competition with 
motor truck common carriers. 

The roads had asked for a 60-day ex- 
tension from Sept. 1. Instead they are 
allowed but a 30-day extension. The Com- 
mission said that the rate situation in the 
State has become a source of annoyance to 
the shipping public because of uncertainty 
as to rates and the inability to compile 
prices based on delivery costs. 


Passen- | 


Agency Approved 


Organization Is Completed 
With Formation of Credit 
And Acceptance Corpora- 
tions 


New York, N. ¥., Aug. 27.—Announce- 
ment of the approval of the organization 
certificates of the Commodities Acceptance 
Corporation and of the Commodities Credit 
Corporation, subsidiaries of the Commod- 
ities Finance Corporation, has been made 
by the Superintendent of Banks, Joseph 
A. Broderick. The capital of each sub- 
Sidiary is $2,000,000. 

The following adidtional information 
was made available: 

Organization of the Commodities Fi- 
nance Corporation, which will extend ad- 
ditional credit facilities to finance - the 
purchase, carrying and orderly. marketing 
of commodities on the part of commodity 
users, has been completed by directors 
representing 20 New York City banks 
which have agreed to subscribe to the 
notes of the Corporation and sponsor its 
activities. 


Officers of Corporation 


The following are the officers of the 
corporation: President, Mortimer N. 
Buckner, chairman of the board, The New 
York Trust Company; vice president, H, 
E. Ward, president, Irving Trust Com- 
Pany; assistant secretary, Russell P. Mer- 
rick, assistant secretary, The New York 
Trust Company; assistant treasurer, H. F. 
Littlejohn, formerly assistant cashier, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; Alfred A, Cook 
is counsel. 

The executive committee includes the 
following: Chairman, C. A, McCain, chair- 
man of the board, Chase National Bank; 
G. S. Rentschler, president, National City 
Bank; W. C. Potter, president, Guaranty 
Trust Company; G. W. Davison, president, 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; J. B. Reynolds, president, First Na- 
tional Bank; H. E. Ward, preisdent, Irving 
Trust Company; 8S. Sloan Colt, president, 
Bankers Trust Company; and H. P. Howell, 
president, Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Company, and M. N. Buckner, chair- 
man board, The New York Trust Com- 
pany. 

Functions Through Subsidiaries 


The corporation whose charter was filed 
at Wilmington, Del., on Aug. 20 will func- 
tion through two subsidiaries: Commodi- 
ties Acceptance Corporation and Com- 
modities Credit Corporation, two New 
York corporations organized under the 
investment companies article of the New 
York State banking law. 

The plan of organiaztion and operation 
of the Commodities Finance Corporation 
; has been formulated and put into effect 
| by the New York subscribing banks for 
the sole purpose of extending additional 
credit facilities to users of basic commodi- 
ties throughout the country. The corpora- 
j tion, through its subsidiaries, will sup- 
plement the usual sources of credit or- 
| dinarily available to mills and other man- 
| ufacturers desirous of purchasing and car- 
rying commodities, 

The New York City banks, which are 
participating in this effort to assist gen- 
eral business, will through this organiza- 
tion be in a position to facilitate com- 
modity purchases on the part of com- 
modity users who owing to local credit 
conditions may be unable to obtain neces- 
sary loans for such purposes in their own 
communities. 


Manufacturers to Be Aided 


Through the operation of the Commodi- 
ties Finance Corporation, mills and other 
manufacturers using basic commodities for 
| consumption purposes also will be enabled 
to carry their purchases for a longer period 
than would otherwise be possible. 

The Commodities Finance Corporation 
| and its subsidiaries by charter provisions 

are expressly prohibited from purchasing 
;commodities. The offer of credit facilities 
to commodity users will, of course, proceed 
on sound banking and business principles. 

Subscribing banks to the Commodities 
Finance Corporation and the directors rep- 
resenting these banks on the Board of the 
Corporation are as follows: 

Ban 
js es * Trust Company, J. C. 


Bank of Manhattan Trust, F. A. Goodhue, 
' president. 


4 ean City Bank, G. S. Rentschler, presi- 


ent. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Company, P. e 
Johnston, president. or ca 
Guaranty Trust Company, W. C. Potter, 
| president. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, H. D. Gib- 
!son, president. 
| Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., G. W. 
| Davison, president. 

Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., D. B. Sherer, 
president. 
5 First National Bank, J.\E. Reynolds, presi- 








ent. 
owe Trust Company, H. E. Ward, presi- 
ent. 

Continental Bank &-Trust Co., F. E. Hasler, 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Chase National Bank, C. S. McCain, chair- 
man of the board. 
‘ Fifth Avenue Bank, Theodore Hetzler, presi- 
ent. 

Bankers Trust Company, 8S. Sloan Colt, 
president. 

Marine Midland Trust Company, J. @G,. 
Blaine, president. 

The New York Trust Company, M. N. Buck- 
ner chairman of the board. 

Commercial National Bank & Trust Co,, 
H. P, Howell, president. ¥ 

Public National Bank & Tryst Co., E. C. 
Gersten, president. 

Brooklyn Trust Company, G. V. McLaughlin, 
president. 

Empire Trust Company, L. W. Baldwin, 
president. E 


New Jersey Expends 
13 Millions for Relief 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 27. 


New Jersey spent $13,666,166.85 for 
emergency relief between Oct.*13, 1931, and 
Aug. 1 of this year, according to a report 
covering a survey ordered by Chester L 
Barnard, State emergency relief director, 
on relief costs in each of the 563 munici¢ 
palities. It is estimated that more thaw 
400,000 needy persons were aided. 

The State administration, said the re-. 
port, still has available about $5,100,000. 
The cost of administering the relief was 
placed at slightly less than 3 per cent. Ex- 
penditures of the State administration were 
$6,687,384.54 and the balance was expended 
by the county and municipal governments, 

Of the total expenditures $6,625,809.74 
was disbursed under the the relief plan, 
which was followed during the first few 
months of the program. The counties and 
municipalities shared in the cost of the 
pay rolls on a 50-50 basis. With the in- 
crease of relief demands, many municipal- 
|ities abandoned the plan because of in- 
ability to finance their share. 

For direct or dependency relief, the State 
paid $1,175,523.88 and municipal govern- 
ments $3,573,665.88. Special State grants 
of $1,751,167.79 went to municipalities un- 
able to meet their full share of relief pro- 
grams. 








FEDERAL BANKING 


Worthless Stock . 
Loss Is Declared 
Not Capital Loss 


Held to Be ‘Ordinary’ When 


Nothing Was Distributed | 


| that is, the recesses oy notches (2b) in the 


To Stockholders of Bank- 


rupt Corporation 


[Continued from Page 4.1 
Trinity v. United States, 143 U. 8. 457; 
Fleischmann Construction Co., et al. v. 
United States, 270 U. 8. 349; United States 
v. Katz, et al., 271 U. S. 354; International 
Ry. Co. v. United States, 238 F. 317. 

The leading case on this point undoubt- 
edly is the much quoted one of Church of 
the Holy Trinity v United States. It in- 
volved the construction of an act of Con- 
gress making it unlawful for a person or 
corporation to prepay the transportation 
of aliens into the United States under a 
contract or agreement made prior to such 
migration to perform labor or service of 
any kind in the United States, etc. Trinity 
Church made a contract with an English- 
man to serve as its Rector. The Supreme 
Court held this contract to be without the 
scope of the statute. 

Scope of Contract 

It pointed out that the act of the cor- 
poration was within the letter of the sec- 
tion as the relationship of a rector to the 
Church implied labor on his part and 
compensation on the other, but said, “It is 
a familiar rule, that a thing may be within 
the letter of the statute and yet not within 
the statute, because not within its spirit, 
nor within the intention of its makers.” 

In Fleischmann Co. v. United States, 
270 U. S. 349, 360, the Supreme Court said, 
“The strict letter of an act must, however, 
yield to its evident spirit and purpose, 
when this is necessary to give effect to the 
intent of Congress. * * * And unjust or 
absurd consequences are, if possible, to be 
avoided.” 

In United States v. Katz, 271 U. S. 354, 
a case in which the United States was 
prosecuting a bootlegger for failing to keep 
records of his transactions as required of 
persons dealing in intoxicating liquors, the 
court said, “All laws are to be given a 
sensible construction; and a literal ap- 
plication of a statute, which would lead to 
absurd consequences, should be avoided 
whenever a reasonable application can be 
given to it, consistent with the legislative 
purpose.” 

Construction Discussed 


In International Ry. Co. v. United 
States, 238 F. 317, 321, the Court. said: 
“There are few surer tests in statutory 
construction than to observe whether the 
interpretation contended for exposes the 
statute itself to ridicule;” 

In each of these cases it is to be noted 
that the literal meaning of the statute in- 
volved was disregarded for the purpose of 
cutting down the scope of the same, which 
doctrine it is clear involves less danger 
of judicial legislation than does the dis- 
regarding of a strictly literal interpreta- 
tion for the purpose of extending the 
scope of a statute. ‘ 

All that the court was doing in these 
cases was to enforce what was the clearly 
expressed intention of the legislative body, 
and refusing to enforce that which the 
court was certain was not intended by 
said legislative body to be enacted. The 
presents quite a different situation from 
extending’ the meaning of a statute by 
judicial constuction to cover what a court 
might suppose Congress did intend or 
should have intended. The case of Com- 
missioner of Immigration v. Gottlieb, 265 
U. S. 310, 313-314, bears strongly on the 
instant case. 

Immigration Case Cited 

That case, as the court points out, was 
one of great hardship, involving the de- 
portation of a wife and infant son of a 
Jewish rabbi. It was strongly urged 
that a construction of the statute which 

“would exclude them led to absurd re- 
sults. 

The court said: “The case, as the evi- 
dence shows, is one of peculiar and dis- 
tressing hardships and it is not unnatural 
that any appropriate canon of construc- 
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Two Patents on Safety Razor 


pany of Blade for Use in 


Patented Razor Ruled Infringement 


(Continued from Page 4.] 


ends of the blade, the function of which 
is “to cooperate with a clamping member 
(the cap) to retain the latter (the cap) 
in shaving relation to the blade independ- 
ent of the guard member.” 

In other words this claim covers a razor 
blade having two characteristics—one of 
which is a central opening for positioning 
the blade on the guard member and the 
other the notches in the ends of the blade 
to locate the cap on the blade. Defend- 
ant’s Clark Ace blade, Plaintiff’s Exhibit 
6, embodies the two essential elements of 
claim 1 and has their functions. 


The Act blade has a non-circular open- 
ing in the form of a slot which is cen- 
trally disposed in the blade in the respect 
the cap of a good will razor, Plaintiff's 
Exhibit 4. An inspection of the good will 
razor with a Clark Ace blade mounted 
thereon clearly discloses the fact that the 
blade forms the connecting link between 
the cap and the guard member, which 
otherwise are free to move both longi- 
tudinally and laterally with respect to 
each other, 


Design of Razors 
For Holding Blade 


Defendant argues that its Clark Ace 
blade does not include a noncircular open- 
ing substantially centrally disposed to 
retain the blade in shaving relation to 
the guard member because the guard 
members of the Gillette good will razors 
are not provided with any protection 
whatosever upon which the noncircular 
centrally disposed (square) opening of 
the defendant’s blade can fit, and that 
there are no projections on the cap of the 
Gillette good will razor which could be 
construed as a substitute or equivalent of 
the diamond shaped snugly fitting projec- 
tion 1b of the Gaisman patent. 
no merit in this contention. The Gillette 
good will razor has two diamond shaped 


projections on its guard which fit into 


the centrally disposed noncircular slot in 
the Clark Ace blade and thereby retain 
the blade in shaving relation to the guard 
member. 


Defendant further argues that the parts 


of the razor of the Gaisman patent in 
;suit are not “in shaving relation” until 


the handle has been screwed down and 


has caused the cap and the guard member 


to flex and then clamp the blade between 
them. This argument is based upon a mis- 


understanding of the term “shaving rela- 


tion.” When the parts of the Gaisman 
razor are assembled with the blade be- 


tween them, and before the handle is 


screwed gown to clamp the parts together, 
the blade is in shaving relation with re- 
spect to the guard member and the cap is 
in shaving relation to the blade inde- 
pendent of the guard member. The parts 
however, are not in shaving position, 
meaning thereby that the blade has not 
yet been flexed. Inasmuch as the claim 


does not call for shaving position, but 
only for shaving relation, it is evident! 


that defendant’s argument is not well 
taken. 


Validity of Claims 
On Central Openings 


In view of the foregoing, I conclude and 
hold that plaintiff's Exhibit 6, Clark Ace 
blades, infringe claim 1 of the Gaisman 
patent in suit. 


E. If Claim 1 is construed to cover de- 
fendant’s blade it is invalid in view of the 
prior art. 


As a further defense it is asserted by | 


defendant that if Claim 1 of the Gaisman 
pateat in suit is construed~to cover de- 
fendant’s blade it is invalid in view of 
the prior art. All the argument on this 
point is based upon the fact that some 
of the prior art patents show noncir- 
cular centrally disposed positioning open- 
ings and on the assumption that the non- 


circular positioning opening in the Gais- | 
tion should be laid hold of to justify a|man blade does not retain the blade in| 


conclusion favorable to the respondents. | Shaving relation to a guard member, and 


But if the plain words of the statute are 
against such a conclusion, leaving no room 
for construction, the courts have no choice 
but to follow it, without regard to the 
consequences.” 

Probably all that is necessary to be said 
on the question of departure from the 
letter of an Act of Congress because lead- 
ing to absurd results is said in Crooks 
v. Harrelson, 282 U. 8. 55, where the court, 
referring to Holy Trinity Church v. 
United States, supra, said, “but a ‘con- 
sideration of what is there will disclose 
that the principle is to be applied to 
override the liberal terms of a statute only 
under rare and exceptional circumstances. 


Departure From Law 


“The illustrative cases cited in the opin- 
ion demonstrates that to justify a depar- 
ture from the letter of the law upon that 
ground, the absurdity must be so gross 
as to shock the general moral or common 
sense. * * * It is not enough merely that 
hard and objectionable or absurd conse- 
quences, which probably were not within 
the contemplation of the framers, are 
produced by an act of legislation. 

“Laws enacted with good intention, 
when put to the test, frequently, and to 
the surprise of the law maker himself, 
turn out to be mischievious, absurd or 
otherwise objectionable. But in such case 
the remedy lies with the law-making au- 
thority, and not with the courts.” The 
court further points out that it is dealing 
wih a taxing act “with regard to which 
the general rule requiring adherence to 
the letter applies with peculiar strict- 
ness.” 

Reasonableness Discussed 


We may well inquire, what are the ab- 
surd consequences that result from the 
construction given to section 201 (c) by 
the Board of Tax Appeals? While under 
the particular situation here as to the 


facts there may be some hardship upon | 


petitioner, yet in other cases the statute 
may operate to the taxpayer's advantage, 
depending upon the amount of income 
subject to the tax. So the absurdity could 
not be considered in any event “so gross 
as to shock the general moral or common 
sense.” 

We feel it unnecessary to consid 
question argued by appellee as to admin- 
istrative interpretations of somewhat re- 
lated acts, for we are well satisfied that 
there is no ambiguity whatever in this 
section. However, we may say that the 
Departmental Regulations have uniformly 
treated such losses as were sustained by 
petitioner deductible as ordinary losses. 

Definite Language 

The words of the statute in question 
here are plain, the language is unambigu- 
ous, and indicates clearly that section 
201 (c) supra, -applies only where there 
is an actual distribution to stockholders 





on the further allegation that notches or 
recesses in blades are old for cooperation 


with one of the clamping members of a 
razor. 


It appears from the discussion of the 
prior art, supra, that the blades disclosed 
in the patents relied on by the defendant 
do not and cannot function in the manner 
called for by Claim 1 of the Gaisman 
patent in suit. It is also apparent that 
the noncircular central opening in the 
Gaisman blade has the function of retain- 
ing the blade in shaving relation to a 
guard member. Nevertheless, even if every 
element of the combination defined by 
Claim 1 of the Gaisman patent was old, 
the claim would be valid because it is a gen- 
eral rule that a patentable invention may 
consist entirely in a new combination or 
arrangement of old and well known ele- 
ments or ingredients provided a new and 
useful result is thereby attained. In- 
asmuch as the result obtained by Gais- 


man is new and useful it follows that | 


Claim 1 is valid. This doctrine is clearly 


'stated by Judge Thayer, speaking for the 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
in Fairbanks, Morse & Co. v. Stickney, 
123 Fed. 79 at page 82 where he said:— 
Combining Elements 


From Prior Art 


“Even if it be conceded that the indi- | 


vidual elements composing the combina- 
tion are to be found in the prior art, yet, 
to make the selection of these parts from 


|the prior art, and to combine them, as 


Hobart did, so as to produce a clutch 
which is at the same time, simple, com- 
pact, effective, and useful, required, as we 
ao. more than ordinary mechanical 
skill.” 


It is not of consequence that the ele-| 








in the liquidation of a corporation no mat- 
ter how that liquidation is brought about. 


Why should a court say that Congress in- | 


tended somthing different from what the 
plain meaning of the words shows its in- 


tention to be, even if the same result in| 
;some hardship of absurdity? 


the| 


There is nothing in the record aside 
from the statute itself to show the in- 
tention of the framers of the ligislation. 
Petitioner offers no such proof. He offers 
only = conjecture that had the matter 
been brought to the attention of Congress 
it would not have been willing to leave 


;such persons as petitioner without the} 
| scope of the legislation. 


For the court to assume such intention 


}and to construe section 2Q1 (c) to cover| 


the situation here presented would go far 
into the domain of judicial legislation. 
The petition for review is denied and the 
ordere of the Board of Tax Appeals af- 
firmed. 


There is 


ments of each claim may be old, for the 
claims are for a combination, and if the 
combination is new or if by a new method 
of organization new or better results are 
obtained the ‘patent’ may be sustained. 
|Dunn Mfg. Co. v. Standard Computing 
Scale Co., 163 Fed. 521 (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Sixth Circuit); Davis v. Perry, 
120 Fed. 941; Brown v. Huntington Piano 
Co., 134 Fed. 735; Hobbs Mfg. Co. v. Good- 
ing, 111 Fed. 403, 406; Dececo Co. v. George 
E. Gilchrist Co., 125 Fed. 293, 298; 299; 
Western Electric Co. v. North Electric Co., 
135 Fed. 79, 89; Sanders v. Hancock, 128 
Fed. 424, 433, 434. 


The fact that all of the elements of a 
combination may be found in the prior 
art and apparently in combination in the 
claims of prior patents, does not antici- 
pate unless when read in connection with 
the specification of the patent in suit, the 
structure and function of the invention 
appears. Warren Steam Pump Co. v. 
Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works, 163 
Fed. 263 (Circuit Court of Appeals, First 
Circuit), For the reasons given I conclude 
that_the defenses interposed cannot pre- 
vail. 

B and F: Noninfringement as matter of 
law. 


We now come to the question of in- 
fringement and contributory infringment. 
As to both patents in suit defendant 
takes the position that the sale of razor 
blades, whatever their type or character 
and regardless of their adaptability for 
use with plaintiff’s razors does not con- 
stitute contributory infringment of the 
claims of the patents in suit in view of the 
decison of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Wilson v. Simpson et al., 
9 How. 109, and the subsequent decisions 
by the lower courts down to and including 
the very recent case of American Safety 
Razor Corporation v. Frings Bros. Co., 56 
Fed. (2d) 449. On the other hand plain- 
tiff argues that the case at bar is out- 
side of the scope of Wilson v. Simpson 
pointing out that the doctrine enunciated 
lin that case is as much the law today as 
it was when decided and that subsequent 
decisions have not broadened it in the 
least. The plaintiff further asserts that 
defendant can only prevail on this de- 
fense in case the decision in Wilson v. 
Simpson is broadened to cover something 
which it was not intended to cover. 


| 


Questions Discussed 
Regarding Infringement 


tiff directs attention to a general dis- 
tinction between Wilson v. Simpson and 
the case at bar. The Supreme Court was 
| there considering the Woodworth patent 
| which disclosed a planing machine used 
in the lumber business which was equipped 
with knives for the planers and cutters 
with which to cut the tongue and groove 
|in boards. The knives are rapidly dulled 
|by use but can be restored by grinding. 
Naturally, continued use and grinding 
| gradually consume the knives and cut- 
ters. The Woodworth machine as a whole 
| would last for several years but the cut- 
ting knives wear out and require replace- 
ment every 60 or 90 days. The plaintiff 
sought an injunction to prevent defendant 
from using the machine in which it had 
replaced worn out cutters, but the Su- 
preme Court held that the defendant had 
the right to replace the cutters in its 
machine when they were worn out. In 
the case as bar the plaintiff asserts that 
the scope of that decision turns on the 
meaning to be given to the phrase “worn 
out.” Plaintiff has introduced evidence 
to show that the blades of the Thompson 
Thompson and Gaisman razors disclosed 
in the patent in suit are not worn out within 


| Simpson. 
;contends that 
same position as the knives and cutters 
|st@md in relation to the other elements 
which make up the planing machine in 


worn out when discarded by the user. 


(To be continued in the issue of 
Aug. 30.) 


At argument and in the brief plain-| 


| the meaning of the decision in Wilson v.| 
Defendant, on the other hand, | 
its blades stand in the| 


Wilson v. Simpson and that they are} 


Check Collections 


Kansas City Area 


Gains Recorded in Prices of 
Farm Products and Crop 


Outlook Is Good, Says: 


Reserve Bank 


Kansas ity, Mo., Aug. 27.—Check col- 
lections through the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City and its branches in July as 
compared to June showed declines of 18.9 
per cent in the number of items handled 
and 4.2 per cent in the dollar amount, ac- 
cording to the monthly review of the bank, 
just made public, 

The July totals showed a reduction of 
32.1 per cent in the number and 30.5 per 
cent in the value of checks handled as 
compared to a year ago. 

The district summary of business condi- 
|tions follows in full text: 

Farm Prices Advance 

The index average of farm prices and 
the purchasing power of the farm dollar, 
as computed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, advanced 5 points, be- 
tween June 15 and July 15, the former 
being equal to 57 per cent and the lat- 
ter to 53 per cent of the 1909-1914 av- 
erage. The increase was attributed to 
higher prices of hogs, cattle, eggs, cot- 
ton, and some minor crops. Since July 
15 prices of hogs have declined about 
50 cents per hundredweight, but prices 
of wheat, corn, butterfat, eggs, wool 
and hides have advanced somewhat, and 
those of cattle and sheep have been 
comparatively steady. 

Crop prospects in the Tenth Federal 
Reserve District are reasonably good, 
although the Aug. 1 estimates were not 
as promising as those of July 1. Live- 
stock are in good condition and, with 
an abundance of corn promised for the 
feeding areas, normal range conditions, a 
larger hay crop, and more range feed 
than a year ago, carrying power is 
greatly increased over that of last year. 

Retail Trade Dull 

Retail trade experienced somewhat 
more than the usual midsummer dull- 
ness, with July department store sales 
at new low levels. Wholesale trade also 
| declined during July and sales were sub- 
stantially smaller than for July, 1931. 

All minerals reported a heavy reduc- 
tion as compared to a year ago, but the 
July output of cement exceeded that for 
June. Flour production increased sea- 
sonally for the month but declined 13.2 
per cent for the year. Building opera- 
tions continue at about 20 per cent of 
the 10-year average volume. 


Individual Debits Show 
Decline During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to.the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
Aug.’ 24, aggregated $5,484,000,000, or 11 
per cent below the total reported for the 
preceding week and 27 per cent below the 
total for the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
| which figures have been published weekly 
|since January 1919 amounted to $5,105,- 
000,000, as compared with $5,715,000,000 the 
preceding week and $6,992,000,000 the week 
ended Aug. 26 of last year. 


\Changes in State Banks 


In the Reserve System 


Changes of status among State bank 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
/during the week ended Aug. 26 as an- 
nounced by the Federal Reserve Board 
Aug. 27 follow: 


Voluntary withdrawal: Citizens State Bank, 
| Memphis, Tex., $75,000. 





Tll. (addi- 
tional powers); First National Bank, Seguin, 


Third National Bank, Rockford, 
| ton (full powers). 





Available statistical data on current 
business movements assembled by the 
Survey of Current Business reveal an in- 


|weekly average for the first three weeks 
of the month was below the correspond- 
ing period of July, according to the weekly 
survey of domestic business conditions is- 


merce, which follows in full text: 

Security prices maintained the improved 
trend of recent weeks, with both bond 
and stock “averages” moving upward. 
Money in circulation was unchanged, al- 
though there is usually a seasonal increase 
at this time of, year. Demand deposits 
increased, but there was a small decline 
in time deposits. Outstanding bank 
credit was again reduced, the reporting 
member banks showing a decrease of $49,- 
600,000 in their loan accounts, of which 
$23,000,000 represented the reduction in 
| commercial borrowings. 





Aug. 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 
Composite index—New York Times}.. 
Composite index—Business Weekj.... 


PRODUCTION & DISTRIBUTION: 
| Bituminous coal production (da. av.) 
| Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 
Cattle receipts . ° ° 
Cotton receipts — 

Electric currentt .. 

Freight-car loadings 

Hog receipts 

Lumber production§ 

Petroleum production (da. av.) . 

| Steel ingot production .... 

Wheat receipts 


WHOLESALE PRICES: 

Fisher's Index (1926=100) 

All commodities (120) 

Agricultural products (30) . 

Nonagricultural products (90) 
Copper, electrolytic 
Cotton, middling, New York . 
Iron and steel composite 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City 


FINANCE: 

Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. av.) 
Bank loans (F. R. member banks).. 
Bond prices (da. av.) os 
Business failures 
Federal Reserve ratio}! 
| Interest rates— 

Call money (da. av.) 

Time money (da. AV.) ....+sseee o 
Money in circulation (da. av.) 
Net demand deposits 
Stock prices (da. av.) 
Time deposits 


*Revised. {tComputed narmal equals 100. 
same week last three years equals 100. 
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ticle: fa Baile Debit 
Revealed by Survey of Current Business 


124.3 


tWeekly average, 
||Actual figure—not an 


s During Week 


, Individual commodity prices scored fur- 
\ther advances during the week, but 
Fisher's combined index of 120 commodi- 


crease in bank debits outside New York | ties showed a slight loss, the first since | 
for the week ended Aug. 20, although the|the upward inovement started in June.) 


|The decline was due to a reduction in 
| average agricultural quotations, since non- 
agricultural prices were higher. Cotton 
prices advanced, but Kansas City No. 2 


sued Aug. 28 by the Department of Com-, wheat canceled part of its recent gain. | 


|The iron and steel composite price was 
slightly lower. Copper quotations were 
firm. 

For the week ended Aug. 13, the com- 
posite business indexes show a further 
slight slackening in business activity. 
| Electric power, lumber, petroleum and au- 
|tomobile production were all lower, but 
| increases were reported for the coal, steel, 
/and cotton cloth industries. Freight-car 
loadings increased for the week by slightly 
{more than the ugual seasonal amount. 


| Building contract awards during the first | 


half of the month declined following the 


-#spurt in July. 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weekly AvOraRe: 1923-25=100) 
ug. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. 
6 22 15 
1932 1931 1931 
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109.3 
128.0 
155.7 


196.9 
163.1 


1928-30, equals 100, 
index, 


59.7 292.3 
148.2 


§Average 


51.8 
123.8 


Trust powers granted to national banks: | 


“9 , $11,328.710.70 is the total of the current carn- 


‘9 | of $17,873,533.06. 
3) 


/an analysis of this method carries us back 


109.2 | 


This Month 
GENERAL FUND 
met 
revenue— 
Tneome tax ess $12,648,310.48 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 44,899,216.17 


~ eoecces povece $57,547,526.65 
Cus Ss. 


eopeeprescceoee 19,615,024.13 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 
| Railroad securities 
All others sees 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ...... 
Other miscellaneous 


1,523,675.34 
2,369,103 .92 


TOtCAl ..cscccee erdeccccceecess $81,503,251.04 


Expenditures: 


General ....... oceeceeccccceesee+ $178,547,505.09 
Public debt— 
9,614,703.40 


Interest tees 
Refunds of receipts— 

773,923.64 
4,202,567.24 


Customs 
Internal revenue 
10,000,000.00 
519,780.46 


159,292.38 


se eeeeeees 


Postal deficiency 

Panama Canal 

Agricultural marketing fund (net) 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund.... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 


District of Columbia (see note 1)  3,266,583.27 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business Aug. 25, 1932 
Made Public Aug. 27, 1932 


STATE BANKING ~ 


(Oklahoma Banks 
Reopened Under 


Moratorium Plan 


v 


Eighteen Institutions Operat- 
ing Under System, State 
Banking Commission An- 
nounces 


Corresponding 
Period Last 
Yeer 


Corresponding 
Period Fiscal 


Fiscal Year 
1933 Year 1932 


$21,243 ,316.22 
36,248,658.78 


$57,591,975.00 
31,533,934.27 


$29,351 562.65 
87,325,798.87 


$116,677,361.52 
38,491,127.80 


$44,452,607.46 
87,684,329.12 


$132,136,936.58 
66,013,441.45 


Oklahoma City Okla., Aug. 27. 
Oklahoma, wherever possible, is reopen- 
ing closed State banks under a “morato- 
rium plan,” with 18 banks now operating 
under this plan, which is meeting with 
remarkable success, in the opinion of W, J. 
Barnett, State Bank Commissioner. ni 

Qne of the first orders of his examiners 
when he took office several months ago 
was to reopen all closed banks under the 
moratorium plan wherever possible under 
certain conditions. 

Mr. Barnett said he believed the sus- 
pension of business by a bank is about 
the gravest calamity that can happen to 
any community. He declared it requires 
seven years for the average community 


200,366.08 
604,450.80 
883,906.47 
4,007 ,070.76 


$94,821,703.38 


5,360.29 
804,757.25 
2,718,343.86 
8,802,192.67 


$167,499,143.39 


711,064.59 
973,115.41 
2,818,926.47 
10,063,777.30 


$212,717,262.60 


$377 321,277.05 
22,383,347.65 


1,661,302.28 
10,434,831.84 
15,078,597.56 
1,878,960.91 
580,861.81 
100,000,000.00 
20,850,000.00 
416,000.00 
6,193,692.92 


$210,189,101.35 
2,785,593.52 


1,336,979.52 
6,850,315.97 
20,000,000.00 
1,144,329.80 
589 


$456,735,452.33 | 
13,311,818.54 | 


2,793,050.57 
.12,870,398.22 
20,000,000.00 
2,180,555.93 
61,489,346.29 


20,850,000.00 
215,000.00 


”3,374,218.67 7,046,063.83 





$207,104,355.48 
| Excess of expenditures $125,601 ,104.44 
| SPECIAL FUNDS 
| Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 

ments— 
$1,481 437.02 


$1,481,437.02 


Pee eee eeeeeeeseesenees 


teeeee Cee eeeeesecesestoens 


Sapenaisusees 
ther ..... $3,714,481.01 


$597,491 ,685.51 
$384,774,422.a1 | 


$556,798,872.02 
$389, 299,728.63 


$278,270,201.06 
¢183,448,497.68 


to recover from the shock occasioned by 
a bank failure—maybe longer. It is not 
alone the loss of the funds belonging 
| to the depositors, but the loss by the pub- 
lic of confidence in men and financial 
institutions that adds to the sadness of 
the situation surrounding a bank failure, 
he continued. 


Frozen Assets Blamed 


He explained “frozen assets” usually is 
the outstanding reason advanced for the 





$1,627,405.86 
$1,627 ,405.86 


$3,249,751.62 
$3,249,751.62 


$4,282,582.60 | 
$4,282,582.60 





$4,116,334.31 $5,074,792.91 $6,460,392.39 





$3,714,481.91 
$2,233,044.89 


Total . 


Excess of expenditures 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts 


$81,503,251.04 
| Total special fund receipts ....... 


1,481,437.02 
TOCA) coccccccccscscccsecvccsseses $82,984 688.06 


Total general fund expenditures. . $207,104,355.48 
Total special fund expenditures... 3,714,481.91 


$210,818,837.39 


Excess of expenditures .........+...$127,834,149.33 


TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 


District*of Columbia . 
Government life insurance fund 
Other .. 


$916,125.65 
5,110,066.54 
3,398,797.02 


$9,424,989.21 





Expenditures: 
vernment life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc. 
Investments ...... 
ther 


$1,900,678.91 
3,652,372.00 
14,285,820.39 


es ecessocccces seceeceecees $19,838,871.30 


Excess of receipts or credits. 
Excess of expenditures 


see eeeeseeees 


<2 $10,413,882.09 


trict under trust funds. 


net earnings into its corporate surplus ac- 
count? A. It does. 

Those current net earnings would ordi- 
narily permit the operating company to de- 
clare dividends? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ordinarily. I take it that the operating 
company could distribute those earnings in 
the form of dividends? A. It could. 

Q. Instead of doing that, it carries the 
| nies first in corporate surplus? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Then, as I understand it, the operating 
company passes all or part of that sum from! 
corporate surplus into an account styled 
“Stated Value of Capital Stock’? A. That is 


correct. 
+ + + 


Q. Thereupon the earnings are carried un- 
der that caption? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The holding company in this process! 
which owns the capital stock of the operat- 
ing company then adds to its investment; 
that is, to the value at which its investment 
| is recorded on its books, the amount of earn- | 
ings so transferred from corporate surplus to 
stated value of capital stock? A. It does. 


Q. And the operating company thereupon 
credits the amount of that increase which 
it has added to its investment to an income 
account? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thereupon the company owning that 
| holding company repeats the same process? | 
A. Not necessarily. 


Q. Well, if not that process, what? 

A. The first holding company of which we 
have spoken would then have to make a 
similar transfer from its corporate surplus | 
to its stated capital for common stock before 





the holding company of the first holding | 
company could take out the amount of fts 
income account for that transfer. 

Q. Have there been some instances where 
the holding company which made the entries | 
you and I have tried to describe have paid a 
dividend to the company which held and) 
controlled it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that Method C? A. Yes, sir. 

cay | 

Q. And of this $15,839,154.59, $11,328,710.70 | 
have by the method described ‘come into the | 
corporate surplus of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company? A. Yes, sir. With one 
small adjustment that I think we should) 
get on record before we go further into this 
matter. 

Q. Yes? 

A. I have shown on the chart and explained 
in the report write-ups which have _ been 
'available for dividends, aggregating $17,873.- | 
533.06. From this amount there has been de- 
ducted the corporate surplus of Associated 
|Gas & Electric Company at Dec. 31, 1929. 
There has also been deducted an amount 
which was transferred from corporate surplus 
to the capital stock account of $148,345.88. 
| This is a total deduction of $2,034,378.47. This 
deduction has been made in order to play | 
safe, so to speak. In other words, the write- 
ups of which we are speaking might possibly 
| be said to still remain in the corporate sur- 
| plus account at Dec. 31, 1929, and not have 
been paid out in dividends, so that to be 
sure of our figures I have deducted the amount 
of $2,034,378.47 from the total write-ups of | 
$17,873,533.06, to arrive at the amount which | 
I have said is net appreciation paid out in| 
dividends of $15,839,154.59, so when you speak 
of the item of $15,839,154.59, we are in reality 
discussing the total of $17,873,533.06, less the 
corporate surplus account of Associated Gas 
& Electric Company at Dec. 31, 1929. | 

Q. But may we understand, Mr. Nodder, that 
of the $15,839,154.59 of appreciation which 
you say has been included in corporate sut-| 
plus, out of which dividends have been paid, | 
includes $11,328,710.70 of appreciation based 
on Method 6, an explanation of which you 
have just repeated for us? 

A. Not exactly. You may assume that the 








ings of subsidiaries transferred to stated capi- 
tal which is included in the total amount 


eS. 
Q. It is apparent, is it not, Mr. Nodder, that | 


to the point where the operating subsidiary 
has current net earnings of the amounts we 
|are dealing with? A. It is. 

| @Q. The question that arises in connection 
with it, as I understand it, is due to the fact 
that the operating subsidiary does not de- 
clare or distribute the dividend under those 
conditions? A. That is correct. 

Q. But puts the earnings first into corporate 
surplus and then carries the earnings to the 
stated value of its common stock? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. We have learned, have we not, that in 
the case of some of the subsidiaries at least, 
where this was shown, these subsidiaries had 
| outstanding funded debt and preferred stock | 
/in the hands of the public? A. That is cor- 
| rect. 

Q. So that in these instances the funded 
debt arid the preferred stock, and, in fact, 
| the general debts of the company, unsecured | 
debts, have rights in the assets of the com- 
pany prior to the rights of the owners of the 
common stock? A. That is true. se | 

Q. May it not also happen that subsidiary 
operating companies having no funded debt 
or preferred stock outstanding in the hands 








Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in Julf are included. 

Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 
thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 


For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


income of Associated Gas & Electric Ca. 
Said to Come From Subholding Concerns 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


of the public at the time that Method C its 
followed may subsequently create preferred 
stock or funded debt? 


the case of the Staten Island Edison Corpora- 
tion, they have recently made an applica- 
tion to the New. York Commission to create 
mortgage bonds of $8,500,000, which serves to 
show that the status at a given time may 
be changed by subsequent action. 


this type of appreciation. 
of appreciation 
plus in the figure of $15,800,000, plus, that 
you have given us that must be represented 
by some other type of appreciation? 


we have already explained, there is an amount 
of $5,077,086.81, or about 28 per cent of the 
amount, which represents the taking out of 
subsidiaries’ income without a declaration of 
dividends by subsidiaries or otherwise mak- 
ing said income available to the holdng com- 
pany. 


that is another method of taking up subsidiary 
company income. 


| A. The holding company takes into its in- 
come account the undistributed income of 
the subsidiary company. 


or generally “Income Receivable, Undistrib- | 
uted.” 


A. That is the income accoynt credit. 
| charge is made on the books Of the holding 
company to an account styled 


after the same name as the income account, 
namely, 


such a company. | 


the earnings of its subsidiary which are not 
distributed in dividends or declared? h 
Ss 50. 


entitled 
an asset account? 


come account and therefore to corporate - 
plus; is that correct? e oe 


instances where what happened the subsid- 
|iary company. which made 
} earned it had outstanding in the hands of 
the public funded debt or preferred stock? 


of $5,077,000 plus represents income of serv- 
icing companies, some of which had income 
notes in the hands of affiliated companies, 
}but not subsidiary companies of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company. 


get the facts straight, in both these methods 
we start with actual earnings by the under- 
lying operating company? 


| Greece (drachma) .... 


| Singapore (S3.S.) (dollar) 


$6,460,302.39 | 
$2,177,809.79 | 


$5,074,792.91 


"$1,825,041.29 


$4,116,334.31. 
, $2,488,928.45 


suspension of a bank. Continuing, he 
said: “Generally this is true, for if every 
bank was liquid as to its assets, the de- 
| positors could be paid ‘on demand unless 
;@n Officer or employe of the bank had 
12 el aera | robbed it at the point of pen or pencil. 
<capsiemetinadae “When a bank’s assets are frozen, that 
$216,999,845.20 | is, When the bank is unable to collect its 
$507,491,685.51 leans advanced its customers rapidly 
6,460,392.39 | enough to meet the demands of its de- 
— | positors; when it is not good banking to 
$603,952,077.90 
$386,952,232.70 | 


$94,821,703.38 * 
1,627 405.86 


$96;449,109.24 


$278,270,201.06 
4,116,334.31 


$282,386 ,535.37 
$185,937,426.13 


$167,499,143.39 
3,249,751.62 


$170,748,895.01 


$556,798,872.02 
5,074,792.91 


$561,873,664.93 
$391,124, 769.92 





borrow additional funds from its city 
correspondents to meet the requirements 
of withdrawing depositors; when a bank’s 
deposits shrink more rapidly than its 
loans; when a bank has not been robbed 
from the inside, and when, in the opinion 
1,423,740.31 | of the Bank Commissioner and his ex- 
"$17,865,957.08 | a iners the bank can be reshaped and 
—______ | saved if given time, a ‘moratorium’ is de- 
| clared to exist, under certain conditions.” 
Five Conditions Outlined 

There are five principal conditions as 
outlined by Mr. Barnett. They are: 

1. When there have been no irregulari- 
ties or violations of the State banking 
laws upon the part of the directors, of- 
ficers or employes.of the bank. 

2. When the depositors of the bank, 
constituting 100 per cent (dormant ac- 
counts excepted) sign a moratorium agréé- 
ment not to attempt to withdraw their 
funds until after the close of the second 
crop period; unless otherwise released from 
their agreement by the Bank Commis- 
sioner (in Oklahoma, the second crop pe=- 
riod means at the close of the cotton 
crop, usually Nov. 30, 1932.) 

3. When the stockholders, if unable to 
pay in cash their double liability, pledge 
collateral, acceptable to the Bank Com- 
missioner and the bank’s depositors’ com< 
mittee, sufficient to guarantee the pay- 
ment of their double liability in case the 
bank is not successful enough to stage a 
come-back under its “moratorium.” 

4. When the depositors’ committee, 
working in complete accord with the Bank 
Commissioner and his examiners, deter- 
mine and set up the bank’s losses. 


Effect of Moratorium Plan 

5. When a representative of the Bank 
Commissioner, to whom he is alone re- 
sponsible, becomes active in the manage- 
ment of the bank and its affairs and is 
recognized by the officers, directors and 
stockholders as one of authority and 
as representing the State Banking De- 
partment and the depositors, thereby giv- 
ing the Bank Commissioner, examiners 
and depositors more directory and admin- 
istrative power than the stockholders. 

Mr. Barnett said establishment of the 
“moratorium” plan is permitting commu- 
nities affected by the closing of their only 
bank to rehabilitate themselves, with the 


$1,029,933.97 
5,071,420.78 
609,252.41 


$6,710,607.16 


$2,054,199.01 | 
14,379,017.76 | 


$1,172,657.35 
14,135,229.96 
7,004,823.15 


$22,312,710.46 


$1,742,962.04 
5,266,992.20 
2,906,737.07 


$9,916,691.31 


$3,937 864.37 
9,288,201.54 
3,446,879.83 


$16,672,945.74 


$5,639,764.72 


$4,699 ,422.49 
10,920,756.61 
3,392,283.07 


$19,012,462.17 


$3,206,084.15 $1,146,505.09 


A. They may. 


Q. For example, we have learned that in 


You have told us concerning $11,328,710.70 of 
There is a balance 


included in corporate sur- 


A. Yes, sir. 


-~+ + 
Q, Tell us about that, please. 
A. In addition to the $11,000,000 plus which 


Q. Was that done by Method C? A. No, sir; 


Q. What was that method? How is it done? 


Q. Into an account titled how? A. Normally 


new business houses have opened, closed 
ones have reopened, the farmey returns 
to town to trade, the wife to shop, and 
the former one bank town ceases to be @ 
“ghost town” and takes on new life. 

Mr. Barnett explained a failed bank, 
upon reopening under the “moratorium 
plan,” virtually shows a red line under 
each account, holds all above the red line 
in a moratorium, starts eollecting its loans, 
converting its assets into cash for its old 
depositors and begins business anew for its 
new depositors. 

Credit Paid to Depositors 

In some of the banks operating under 
this plan, the new deposits exceed the old 
deposits. Two sets of books are necessary, 
if collections are good, depositors in the 
old bank are paid cash dividends by ree 
ceiving credit in an active account subject 
to their check. 

Mr. Barnett said it might literally be said 
| that immediately upon the failure of a 
bank that the closed bank is liquidated by 
a new bank, but without the high exe 
pense usually attached to a receivership, 
and all for the benefit of the depositors, 

He pointed out the moratorium plan ap- 
parently is successful regardless of the size 
of the town, the larger the bank the more 
depositors affected. In two instances the 
moratorium plan already has made possi- 
ble reorganization in two average size 
cities in Oklahoma. In these instances the 
Bank Commissioner shortly will return the 
bank to its stockholders. 
In one instance, in a one-bank town, 
no reorganization has been necessary, but 
with the cooperation of the State Bank- 
ing Department, this little country bank 
| will, within 30 days, be returned to its 

former management and labeled “solvent” 

by the Bank Commissioner. Y 

Operation of Plan Explained 
In not one known case has the mo. 

torium plan been found wanting, accord- 

|ing to Mr. Barnett. The plan is solving 
6 at the present time a long-needed require- 

|ment in the banking fraternity and to 
2 | the depositor, he said. 

| In telling of the growth of the mora- 

torium plan, Mr. Barnett said present 
f | conditions required emergency methods 

| and the new system was the result as an 

aid to the State banking system. Under 

the plan the bank operates on its new 
China (Hongkong  dotiar) * 93: race oe me extent of making 

na (Mexican dollar) .. = me | }oans, but under close supervision of rep- 
Guinea (iensies ov Detpang aciler).. 2. | resentatives of the Bank Commissioner 
India (rupee) and depositors. 
Japan (yen) | Officials of the Banking De 

pointed out the moratorium plan has 

helped save securities and other collateral 
| Of borrowers with the old banks, since’ in 
some cases small loans needed to tide 
them through the period necessary to 
realize improved prices on their collateral 
such as crops can be made. 


Q. With a credit to the income account? 


A 


somewhat 


“Income Receivable” of such and | 


Q. That is, the holding company takes up 


A. That 


Q. Charging those earnings into an account 
“Income Receivable, Undistributed,” 
A. Yes, sir. 

( + + 
Q. With a corresponding credit to an in- 


A. That is true. 
Q. Can you tell me whether in some of the | 


the income or 


A. I find that a large part of the amount 


Q. Once again, to point the question and 


A. Yes, sir. 


(Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Aug. 30.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 27 


New York, Aug. 27.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound, sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 





Holland (guilder) ... 
Hungary (pengo) ... 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escutio) 
Roumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) .. 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 
China (Chefoo tael) .... 
China (Hankow tael) .. 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Tientsin tael) .... 


Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) .... 

Mexico (peso) ... 

Newfoundland (dollar) 

Argentina (peso, gold) . 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) o0nb0000nene Ans 
COLOMDIA (DESO) seceeeseececerecsees 95.2400 


? 
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Immoderate Reductions in Compensation 
Are Calculated to Lower Level of Capabili- 
ties of Employes, Says Tax Commissioner 


By WALTER PLEASANT 


Chairman, Tax Commission, State of Kansas 


OMEWHERE back in the history of man- 
kind there were no taxes. People lived 
in tribes or groups, moving from one 

locality to another, and there was reaily ne 
occasion for-raising public revenue. As Civi- 
lization advanced and the population became 
more dense, the necessity for cooperative 
contribution for the benefit of the public be- 
came more and more apparent. 


Beginning back about as far as our his- 
tory goes, there has been some form of tax- 
ation: that is, a contribution by the indi- 
vidual to the public treasury for the public 

From time to time and age to age 
the demands of the public have -increased, 
so that in order to meet the public demands, 
various kinds of contributions, taxes in one 
form or another, have been imposed. 


Roads had to be built and rivers had to 
be bridged in order that traffic might be car- 
ried on more extensively and more cheaply. 
As the centers of population, especially in 
cities, became more dense Various provisions 
were made looking toward the preservation 
of health. Millions of dollars have been 
spent for sewers and other sanitary things. 


The further our civilization advances and 
the more complex it becomes, the greater 
the need for a larger public fund. This fund 
is enlarged by taxes, increased only in re- 
sponse to the public demand. Sometimes the 
public really dmands more than it can af- 
ford. The public as well as the individual 
is oftentimes troubled with myopia. 

Taxes, the kind we are discussing, have 
been defined as follows: 

“Taxation is the taking or appropriation 
of such portion of the product or property 
of a country or community as is necessary 


Prevention and 
Treatment of 


Hydrophobia 


Dr. G. N. Bilby 
Commissioner of Public 
Health, State of Oklahoma 


ee bi) 


BOUT 50 years have passed since Louis 

Pasteur announced to the world that he 

had found a successful preventive treat- 
ment for rabies. 


Following this epochal discovery there was 
an immediate drop in mortality from this 
disease. Yet in Oklahoma, each year, there 
are reported to the Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
deaths caused by rabies. 


At this particular season many commu- 
nities will have their “mad-dog scares.” So 
it will be well to consider some of the salient 
facts about this disease for which there is 
no cure after the symptoms have once de- 
veloped. 

During the first six months of this fiscal 
year, the State laboratory examined 374 heads 
of various animals that transmit rabies. Of 
these, 169 were found to be infected. 


Rabies is commonly supposed to prevail 
only during the hot months; it is, in fact, 
more prevalent in cold weather. More dog 
bites occur from April to September than 
from October to March in this climate, be- 
cause dogs run abroad more freely at this 
season of the year. 


Rabies is primarily a disease of dogs; sec- 
ondarily, of man. It is kept alive in Nature 
mainly by the dog and the dog family. 
Rabies in cats and skunks is comparatively 
rare, and is but occasionally transmitted to 
man, 


The saliva of rabid animals contain the 
poison of rabies. Rabies may occur in per- 
sons with extremely small abrasions of the 
skin contaminated with infected saliva. 

The incubation period of rabies in man 
is from 14 days to a year or more. The av- 
erage period ‘n man is 40 days, though this 
period is usually shorter in children or fol- 
lowing bites on the face. The closer the 
bite is to the brain the more dangerous it is. 


The disease may be controlled by means of 
intelligent measures directed towards the 
dog. It is mainly the stray dog that keeps 
rabies alive. Siray dogs should be im- 
pounded and ownerless dogs killed. 

Ail dogs should be licensed and required 
to wear a tag. Owners of such animals 
should be held legally responsible for dam- 
age inflicted by them. All cases of suspected 
rabies should be promptly reported to health 
officials. 


Immunization of dogs against rabies has 
been used with good results. The immunity 
against rabies lasts about one year in dogs, 
so the vaccination should be repeated once 
a@ year. 

In case of an unprovoked attack by a dog, 
it is well to remember that that attack may 
be due to the mania produced by rabies. 
There is only one course to pursue: Pen up 
or chain the suspected animal for a period 
of 10 days. Within this period of time the 
dog will usually die or develop symptoms of 
rabies, which will make the diagnosis of the 
disease possible. 


When it is definitely determined that the 
dog has rabies, Pasteur treatment should be 
started immediately. However, in case of 
bite about the neck or face, Pasteur treat- 
ment should be started at once instead of 
waiting to see if the animal has the disease. 

Care should be exercised, in killing a sus- 
pected rabid dog, not to injure the brain; 
for if this is done it is impossible for the 
laboratory to make a satisfactory examina- 
tion. 

Pasteur ireatment consists of the inocu- 
lation of the bitten person with antirabic 
vaccine for 14 to 21 consecutive days. Usually 
no ill effects are experienced from the treat- 
ment. 


Fortunately, the use of madstones in treat- 
ment of rabies has about been discarded along 
with the belief that damp night air trans- 
mitted disease. Yet, in fairly recent times 
this rank superstition has had its followers. 


for the support of its government by meth- 
ods that are not in the nature of extortions, 
punishments or confiscation.” 


The real thought back of all taxation is 
that of ‘necessity. Whether a thing is neces- 
sary depends largely on the judgment of the 
individual or the group of individuals. Some- 
thing may be necessary in one instance or 
in one community and not necessary in 
some other instance or community. 


Many times the individual or the group 
of individuals err in their judgment as to 
whether this or that is in reality necessary. 
Citizens of Kansas both individually and as 
a public have been spending money extrava- 
gantly for a number of years, not only for 
taxes, but also in their private matters. 


+ + 

Some years ago, we ascended to the crest 
of prosperity. We were making money so 
fast that we were hunting for opportunities 
to spend it. We lost sight of the old but 
ever true statement that the higher the 
wave rolls at one period just that much 
lower must it descend at some subsequent 
period. 

The drdinarily prudent man kepi his house 
in order. He was looking ahead and pre- 
pared himself for the crash that came. Un- 
fortunately there were not a very large num- 
ber of such prudent men. 


We were all on a financial drunk. We 
were holding firm to the belief that high 
prices and easy money were to be perma- 
nent. 


One family saw another family drive home 
a@ new and better car. Not wishing to be 
outdone by its neighbor, they drove their 
Model T to the salesroom and used it as 
a first payment on a better and shinier 
car, agreeing to make weekly or monthly 
payments thereafter. 


The farmer and his wife who had thought 
themselves financially secure in their old 
age concluded to buy an adjoining farm. 
They mortgaged both the old and the new 
to pay for the new. 


The result is an old, old story in Kansas. 
It is a tragedy when a man and wife reach 
the downward slope of life and find their 
possessions slipping, knowing full well that 
at their age it is extremely difficult to beat 
back. 


The public, being equally as foolish as the 
individual, concluded that its school building 
or some other public building, although not 
old in years, was really out of date; that 
its architecture was not modern enough to 
be pleasing to the eye. They called a meet- 
ing of the community for the purpose of 
voting bonds for a new building. 

Illustrations of this sort could be multi- 
plied. My thought is, however, that for a 
number of years we spent money too lavishly 
both privately and publicly. Pay day al- 
ways comes. 

+ + 

After we had done all of these things, 
multiplied our debts both privately and pub- 
licly, something happened in Wall Street. 
We picked up our morning paper and found 
that stocks and securities of various kinds 
had dropped a few points, and from day to 
day we read the same story; except, as is 
natural when a thing starts falling, the 
farther it fell the faster it went. And finally 
came the crash. 


The result was felt in the Central West 
and West, and the prices of agricultural 
products began to slip and kept slipping until 
they reached a point below the cost of pro- 
duction. The farmer was required to give 
three bushels of wheat in payment of prin- 
ciple or interest when one bushel would have 
met the payment at the time the debt was 
created. 

“These matters are suggested with the 
thought that we are overemphasizing the tax 
problem. We have a tax problem and it 
should not be minimized. Yet if things 


. economically were normal, we would not be 


thinking so much of our tax burden. 


The taxpayers are more tax conscious at 
this time than they have ever been before 
in Kansas. They should not be criticized 
for this; they should be concerned. It is 
they who pay the bills, and they should 
have much to say as to what bills are created 
or what is done with the tax dollar. 

The contribution that the taxpayers are 
asked to make to the public treasury is so 
heavy that it hurts; and they have a right 
to demand relief, or more accurately speak- 
ing, furnish this relief. However, there is 
some danger that the effort to be economical 
may lead the taxpayers to go too far in 
their reductions. 

+ + 

In order to get relief, the taxpayers, acting 
through the tax-levying bodies, may reduce 
the budgets beyond the point to which it 
should be reduced. They should not swing 
the pendulum too far in the opposite direc- 
tion. There is a middle, sane and conesrva- 
tive stand that should be taken. 


This matter of demanding relief is some- 
what of a misnomer in that .the taxpayer 
has the relief at hand and has full power 
to control expenditures. There is danger, 


however, that the matter may be carried 
too far. 


There seems to be a sentiment that much 
relief will come from a reduction of the sal- 
aries of public officers, deputies and em- 
ployes. There is some merit to this conten- 
tion, and yet I want to call attention to the 
fact that the cheapest hired man is not 
always the one who will agree to do the job 
for the fewest dollars. 

The thing that the public wants and should 
demand of its servants is honesty and effi- 
ciency. If your employe does not possess 
both of these qualifications, his services are 
of but little value. So I would suggest that 
if there is to be a general move looking to- 
ward the reduction of salaries and wages 
generally, the reduction should not be so 
great as to remove from the eligible list men 
and women who are both honest and effi- 
cient. 

It requires more to fill a public office than 
merely so many hours per day. SO I would 
suggest again that it would be a grievous 
error to swing the pendulum too far in the 
opposite direction. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


INFORMATIVE AID TO RAYON 
AND SILK INDUSTRIES 


Data Assembled by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce as Service to American Manufacturers 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
Rayon. 


The present series on “Textiles” deals with Silk and 


By FRANCIS E. SIMMONS 
Chie}, Silk and Rayon Section, Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


HE history of rayon in the United 
States is one of the marvels of tech- 
nical and industrial advancement. 

Ten years ago this newcomer in the 
textile industry was struggling for recog- 
nition. The appearance and physical 
properties of the material were by no 
means as satisfactory as they are today, 
and production of rayon yarns in Amer- 
ican mills in 1921 amounted to only 15,- 
000,000 pounds. 

*?¢ 

Last year, rayon production in the 
United States exceeded 144,000,000 
pounds. Establishing a new record for 
the industry, rayon was one of the few 
manufactured articles which had a 
greater output in 1931 than in 1930, 
when it was 110,208,000 pounds, or in 
1929, when it was 121,566,000 pounds. 

Its rise in production during this pe- 
riod was made possible by improvement 
in the quality of the product, improve- 
znents resulting from constant research 
which eliminated defects in the textile 
and added considerable in the way of 
beauty and texture, and in industrial 
efficiency which brought about lower cost 
of manufacture. 

This progress in the American rayon 
industry has made the United States 
self-sufficient with respect to this textile. 
The rapid increase in domestic produc- 
tion has made imports less and less 
necessary and has enabled domestic 
manufacturers to meet fully the re- 
quirements of American knitters and 
weavers. As a result imports, which 
amounted to more than 15,000,000 pounds 
in 1927, have fallen to less than 2,000,000 
pounds in 1931. 


+ + 

The capacity of domestic producers, 
furthermore, is now about 25 per cent 
greater than its 1931 production. The 
industry has developed to the point where 
it is in a position to extend its markets 
in foreign countries. 

Raw silk, unlike rayon, enters the 
United States entirely through import 
channels. It is normally a leading im- 
port commodity; but its breakdown in 
price has so affected valuations of im- 
ports in recent years as to reduce its 
position in the import ranking. In quan- 
tity, however, silk importations have 
been well maintained; and the amount 
brought into the United States in 1931— 
89,446,000 pounds—was exceeded only in 
the record year of 1929. 

Silk imports furnish raw material for 
one of the most important of American 
textile industries, silk manufacturing. 
This industry produced in 1929 silk 


woven goods valued at approximately 
$625,000,000 and silk knit goods at $450,- 
000,000. It absorbs approximately 80 
per cent of the world raw silk output. 

Keeping abreast of all the foregoing 
conditions with respect to raw mate- 
rials and manufactures, particularly in 
foreign countries, is the duty of the 
Textile Division, in fostering the pro- 
motion of export trade in manufactured 
commodities (other than knit goods). 
Through the Bureau’s foreign service 
constant touch is kept with producing 
centers of raw silk in foreign countries 
and with new developments in the rayon 
industry abroad. Press releases and a 
monthly bulletin convey to the domestic 
industry a summary of these develop- 
ménts and notes on trade opportunities 
for selling American silk and rayon prod- 
ucts in foreign countries: 


+ + \ 

The size and quality of cocoon crops, 
the economie conditions of the filatures, 
and other marketing information are re- 
ported by commercial attaches and trade 
commissioners. These reports are made 
available to American buyers, manufac- 
turers and dealers of raw silk or silk 
products. Investigations are made re- 
garding foreign silk manufacturing, fi- 
nancial and economic aspects of the in- 
dustry abroad, types and grades of 
fabrics produced, methods of marketing, 
price range, competitive conditions to be 
met by American manufacturers in for- 
eign markets. 


Similar information is obtained on for- 
eign rayon developments, particularly 
production, exports, imports, technical 
advances, amalgamations, trade agree- 
ments, etc. An analysis of all rayon 
imports into the port of New York is 
made so that American producers may 
be kept advised of the character and 
grades of yarn imported into this coun- 
try. Reports are also furnished to the 
trade showing the quantity and value 
of rayon held in domestic bonded ware- 
houses and the total imports of yarns 
and waste by country of origin. 

+ + 


Political and economic developments 
at home and abroad frequently result in 
demands for services. Recent hostilities 
in China called for information from 
American exporters and importers which 
the division was able to supply on short 
notice. Again, the increased competi- 
tion faced by manufacturers in domestic 
markets has caused new interest in for- 
eign markets and has called for the 
guidance of the division in tapping trade 
outlets abroad. : 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” dealing with Silk and 
Rayon, to appear in the issue of Aug. 30, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, will tell of the information published by the 


Bureau on silk and rayon. 


State Aid to Industrial Workers 


Increased Demand on Pennsylvania Services 
By DR. A. M. NORTHRUP 


Secretary of Labor and Industry, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


URING the past year, largely because of 
D the depression, the demand for the serv- 

ices of the Department of Labor and 
Industry has increased between 20 and 25 
per cent. 


The cause of this increase in a depression 
year can be seen from the reports of the va- 
rious bureaus on their activities. 


While there has been no actual increase 
in the number of compensation petitions 
filed during the year ended May 31, 1932, as 
compared with preceding 12 months, the 
number of claims assigned to the referees 
up to the end of 1931 had been increasing 
at the rate of nearly 10 per cent a year. 
Hundreds of requests to reopen cases are be- 
ing received each month from injured work- 
men who had previously been given light 
duty by employers, but who are now out of 
employment and want the opportunity to 
prove existing disability. 

This means a greater volume of closely- 
contested litigation than in preceding years. 
This also involves an increase in the neces- 
sity for the investigation and adjustment of 
all claims for compensation. 


The Bureau of Inspection reports no in- 
crease in the actual volume of work, but 
finds more difficulty in securing compliance 
with laws. The development of a complete 
program for administration of the laws re- 
lating to women and minors is resulting in 
some additional work. 


The work of the Industrial Standards Bu- 
reau in the last year is estimated to have 
increased approximately 25 per cent. This 
increase has bee ncaused largely by the in- 
creased number of petitions for exemption 
and relief from safety regulations. 

Tt.: financial straits in which many firms 
find themselves at this period of the de- 
pression has increased the number of peti- 
tions for exemption from safety regulations 
to a very marked degree. The number of 
applications for approval of safety appliances 
also has increased materially. 

The number of petitions passed on by the 
Industrial Board during the last year in- 
creased 18 per cent over the preceding year. 
This increase was due largely to the in- 
creased number of petitions for exemption 
from safety regulations. The number of 
safety devices investigated and approved by 
the Industrial Board increased 24 per cent 
over the preceding year 

The administration of industrial home 
work regulations has resulted in a marked 
increase in the number of investigations re- 


quired during the last year as compared 
with the previous year. Investigations of 
home working families increased more than 
100 per cent over the preceding year, and 
the number of interviews with employers 
who give out home work increased nearly 
10 per cent. 

The widespread closing of factories has 
resulted in a pronounced increase in home 
work. The new law for double compensa- 
tion for minors also has added measurably 
to the duties of the Women and Children 
Bureau. 

The work o fthe Bureau of Industrial Re- 
lations has increased more than 50 per cent 
during the last year. The number of labor 
controversies increased from a total of 144 
for the year ended May, 1931, to a total of 
226 for the year ended May, 1932, a 57 per 
cent increase. 

In addition to the increase of duties due to 
labor mediation, two of the mediators were 
assigned to special duty in labor camps dur- 
ing the last nine months. 

The services of the Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion were extended to 6 per cent more per- 
sons during the last year than in the preced- 
ing year ,and the number of cases of persons 
in training under the Bureau’s supervision 
increased nearly 10 per cent. The actual 
number of active cases in the files of the 
Bureau during the last year were only 5 per 
cent less than in the preceding year. 

The work f the Bureau is being materially 
increased by the return of persons once re- 
habilitated who are now out of work and 
coming back for help. 

The work of the Employment Bureau ‘is 
estimated to have increased 25 per cent or 
more during the last year. The actual regis- 
tration of unemployed applicants increased 
nearly 75 per cent during the last year, and 
the work of finding employment for only 
2 per cent fewer workers during the last year 
as compared with the preceding year was 
increasingly difficult. 

Most of the road camp registrat®n work 
was handled by this Bureau, an din many 
cities the employment offices have served as 
clearing houses for the registration and se- 
lection of unemployed applicants in the 
“made” work program promoted by local 
civic organizations. 

The work of the Bureau of Statistics has 
increased more than 25 per cent during the 
last year as a result of the increased demand 
for data relating to unemployment, wage 
changes, building activity, and other related 
subjects. A part of the increased duties was 
made obligatory by the Talbot. law. 


\ 
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WARREN G. HARDING 


President of the United States 1921-1923 


“There is a vast benefit in bringing the Govern- 
ment a little closer to the people, and the people 
a little closer to Government.” 
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‘Parole as Period of Guidance 
in Ways of Social Order + + 


Development of Rational Supervision of Ac- 
tions of Released Criminals Contrasted with 
Punitive Methods of Doubtful Efficacy 


By WINTHROP D. LANE 


Director of Parole, Department of Institutions and Agencies, State of New Jersey 


ISCONCEPTIONS concerning parole exist. 
One is that parole is leniency—that it 
is clemency. ‘ 

People who hold this view think that the 
State is reducing the term of an offender 
when it paroles him; that it is saying, “I 
shall let you off easy.” Parole, they think, 
is founded primarily in a humane if not 
sentimental consideration for the lawbreaker. 

Nothing could be more inaccurate. Prop- 
erly conceived, parole is as integral a part 
of a plan of treatment for the offender as 
is confinement in an institution. 

Another misconception is that, with the 
extension of the indeterminate sentence and 
the wider use of parole, periods of time spent 
by offenders in institutions have become 
shorter. 

+ + 

One might reasonably ask: “What if they 
have?” But the fact seems to be otherwise. 

Conclusive evidence is perhaps lacking, but 
available information indicates that terms 
do not become shorter under parole and 
the indeterminate sentence. A recent official 
inquiry in Illinois showed that under the 
system of parole in that State since 1897, 
the period of incarceration in the Illinois 
State Penitentiary at Joliet has increased 
from 1.9 to 2.6 years; in the Southern Illi- 
nois Penitentiary at Menard from 2 to 2.4 
years; in the Illinois State Reformatory at 
Pontiac, from 1.5 to 2.1 years. 

In the opinion of the committee making 
this inquiry: “This proves that the actual 
time served by the criminal in penitentiaries 
and reformatories is longer under sentences 
fixed by the parole board than when flat 
sentences were fixed by court.” 

According to Unitd States Census figures, 
the average time actually served by all male 
prisone?s discharged from State and Fed- 
eral prisons and reformatories in 1928 was 
2.14 years. This includes those who were 
paroled as well as those who were released 
by other means. 

The average time actually served by pris- 
oners paroled was 2.24 years. This does no&, 
indicate that parole tends to shorten sen- 
tences. 

In an earlier report the Census Bureau had 
said: 

“These comparisons (between definite and 
indeterminate sentences) suggest that the 
more extensive use of the indeterminate sen- 
tence tends to increase the potential length 
1 imprisonment, by setting nigher limits to 
the term of imprisonment than are, in gen-) 
eral, fixed under the detinite-term sentence.” 

What then is parole? Properly conceived, 
a@ period of paroie is a period of adjustment, 
under supervision, from the exceptional and 
artificial iife of the institution to normal life 
in society or in the community. 

+ + 

If the moment when an offender enters 

prison is important, so is the moment when 


he leaves. For months, and possibly years, 
he has been shut off from any normal con- 
tacts. He may not even know where his 
family is. 

At this juncture the State may do one 
of two things. It may conduct him to the 
door of the institution and turn him loose 
without supervision and without help, or it 
may say: 

“I shall help to bridge this difficult transi- 
tion for you. I shall help you to readjust; 
I shall Relp you to get on your feet, I shall 
prolong my control over you for a while 
both for the purpose of returning you to 
the institution if you continue to break laws 
and for the purpose of helping you to make 
good.” 

Parole is thus a continuation of the treat- 
ment begun in the institution. It ought not 
to be a sharp break in the State’s policy to- 
ward the offender. The relation between 
parole and institutional treatment ought to 
be close; while in the institution the offender 
should be prepared for parole. 

The function of the parole officer is to 
substitute the discipline, treatment and re- 
sources available in community life for the 
discipline, treatment and resources available 
in an institution. A parole officer, ade- 
quately trained and with the correct point 
of view, is a social case worker with the 
authority of the law behind him. 

His methods are the methods of the family 
welfare society, interested in the rehabili- 
tation of its charges. In this view the parole 
officer regards the whole family of his parolee 
as his client, since the causes of misconduct 
are. Often laid in family situations. He no 
more confines himself to a single individual 
than does the family welfare society. 


+ + 

This brief statement of the proper pur- 
poses of parole makes it clear that parole is 
badly practiced in many jurisdictions. When 
a parole board sits for only four hours a 
month at an institution and gives two min- 
utes each to the consideration of persons 
eligible for parole, it is not. doing effective 
parole work. 

A session of this kind in a middle west- 
ern State prison was recently attended by 
the writer. When an inmate entered the 
room, he faced 24 persons. Some of these 
were wives and daughters of members of 
the board, there for a thrill, and others were 
newspaper reporters. 

Members of the board, sitting in serious 
inquiry on the offender’s affairs, made jokes 
at his expense. One prisoner was told by 
a board member that he was “just about 
the most contemptible cur that walks the 
earth” and another heard the words shouted 
at him, “What you need is a horsewkipping.” 

Time and again offenders were stopped 
as they sought to make some personal com- 
munication to the members of the board 
with the remark: “You can not say that in 
the presence of these women.” The next 
day local newspapers published such titillat- 
ing tid-bits from the session as they wished. 

Many prisoners must have received strange 
impressions of the interest taken in their 
welfare by members of the parole board. 

One of the fundameéntal questions con- 
cerning parole is what information ought to 
be used in deciding whether an offender is 
to be paroled or at what time he is to 
be paroled. In many jurisdictions the only 
facts really entering into this question are 
the offender’s conduct in the institution, as 


viewed by the disciplinary officer, and his 
previous criminal record. Important as these 
may be, they do not constitute the full set 
of facts interesting to a person concerned 
with the reclamation of the offender and 
the protection of society. 

What is the offender’s attitude toward his 
responsibilities and obligations? Has he im- 
proved since he entered the institution? 

Does a job await him on the outside? If 
not, can one be obtained? 


What are his family relationships? Will 
he return to his own family, or will he be 
placed to board and live with another family? 

What is the nature of the neighborhood 
to which he will return? Who is there, 
among relatives and friends, who will take 
an interest in him on the outside? 


What type of supervision awaits him when 
he is released? What are his economic pros- 
pects? 

Have the factors contributing to his de- 
linquent or criminal conduct been modified 
—and if not can they be? What, in short, 
are the plans for this offender when re- 
leased? 

a 
‘ Such questions as these ought to be asked 
in respect to every offender up for parole. 
The answers, obtained by pre-parole investi- 
gations, ought to be in the hands of every 
paroling authority before it decides whether 


the present is a proper time for the offender’s 
release. 


Another type of organization is that re- 
cently adopted by New York, in which there 
is a board of parole in the executive de- 
partment. This board, by traveling from 
institution to institution, hears cases, selects 
those who are to be paroled, and then, 
through its staff of field officers, is responsi- 
ble for the supervision of persons on parole, 

Other types could be cited. New Jersey, 
having what might be called a combination 
of the two just mentioned, may justify a 
short description. 

At each penal and correctional institution 
in New Jersey there is a classification com- 
mittee. This committee consists of important 
members of the staff—superintendents, physi- 
cian, educator, chaplain, disciplinary officer, 
head of the industries, psychologist, psychi- 
atrist, and one or two others. Each member 
of the committee examines the inmate on 
arrival and obtains facts and forms impres- 
sions which thereupon become the property 
of the committee as a whole. 

The function of this committee is two- 
fold: To plan the life of the offender within 
the institution, reconsidering his situation 
from time to time; and to make a recom- 
mendation when he is ready for parole. 

The committee sits at least weekly and 
thus keeps in close contact with the welfare 
and progress of inmates. By this means 
New Jersey undertakes to bring to bear upon 
institutional life and parole selection the 
information and resources of its staff of 
persons in the specialties enumerated. 

Legal authority to grant parole is reposed 
in the board of managers of the institution. 
This board commonly accepts the recom- 
mendations of the classification committee. 


+ + 

When paroled, tne offender passes under 
the jurisdiction of the Division. of Parole in 
the Department of Institutions and Agencies. 
This is a centralized Division, state-wide in 
jurisdiction and authority, and is charged 
with the supervison of all offenders on parole 
except (because of a constitutional provision) 
tnose from the State prison. 

The Division of Parole maintains a staff of 
18 men and six women field parole officers. 
These are districted geographically, each liv- 
ing in his own district, though that plan is 
modified in order to obtain the specializéd 
treatment of certain types of offenders by 
particular officers. 

This is res, seam about the New 
Jersey plan to show that it combines the 
use of social investigations and home studies 
of offenders, the intimate information about 
offenders available as a result of the insti- 
tutional classification, procedure, and a cen- 
tralized, uniform, state-wide effort to make 
supervision a genuine demonstration of social 
case work. 

Parole is coming into its own. To an ever 
greater extent penologists and communities 
are realizing that supervision in normal so- 
cial life is suitable for many types of of- 
fenders, and that a period on parole is the 


logical and best sequel to a term in an insti- 
tution. 
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HE widespread interest which prevails 
T over the United States in continuous 

learning for mature men and women 
has been particularly active in the State of 
California. 

School systems are requiring the services 
of teachers who have had some experience 
of the method and subject matter for classes 
of adults. Such organizations as the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., the personnel 
departments of large corporations, service 
clubs, and women’s clubs, are also demand- 
ing the help of teachers and leaders espe- 
cially trained. 

Since a great deal of this activity is not 
in the form of programmed classwork, but 
carried on by means of more or less in- 
formal discussions, most of the teaching in 
the Summer session for adults and teachers 
of adults held at Berkeley is done by the 
discussion method. 

The purpose is to familiarize those who 
are willing to be of public service in these 
activities with the methods by which dis- 
cussion can be made to serve civic and edu- 
cational purposes. 





